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ment explaining exactly what they suggested on the 
. . subject of wages. The Prime Minister had announced 
NEWS OF THE WEEK that an arrangement about wages between the owners 
and the men was a necessary preliminary to the collabora- 

LTHOUGH the Coal negotiations are almost at a_ tion of the Government in giving legislative form to the 

4 deadlock when we write these words the situation Report. As there was not an hour to lose wisdom 
The miners have not surely required that the two sides should as quickly as 
rejected the Report and have not even formally refused possible have something definite before them on which 
a reduction in the wages of the higher paid men or an they could come to grips. Such a proposal might not have 
been acceptable ; the point is that it would have been a 
starting point for practical negotiations. As it is, time 


is probably better than it seems. 


increase of hours. We think that if we were miners we 
should say, as the first point in the bargaining, ‘‘ Leave 
wages alone and we will work a little longer till the has been wasted. If there should be any further delay 

the Government will do well to intervene actively even 


improvement in the mines makes it possible to reopen 
without the desiderated preliminary agreement between 


the whole question.” Mr. Frank Hodges, the Secretary 
of the International Federation of Miners, has reviewed masters and men. 
the whole problem with much penetration and wisdom, 
and he has definitely stated that if it came to a choice 
between wages and hours he would prefer longer hours. 
* * * * 

The principal fact for everybody to bear in mind is 
that a fight would settle nothing whatever. The issue 
stands by itself and has no precedents. There is always 


* * * * 

On Tuesday the men’s leaders issued their answer to 
the owners’ statement. They are evidently not opposed 
to the general scheme of reconstruction recommended 
by the Commission, but they condemn the proposal to 
compensate the preseat royalty owners, except those 
who have bought their rights, and they express their 
a tactical argument for a strike when the workers think disapproval of several other points. The main heads of 
that they are getting an insufficient share of the profits, their statement are as follow :—that though there is 
but in the present case when the subsidy has been removed “ urgent need for a peaceful settlement” a ‘“ decent 
—and it is certain that it will be removed—there will standard of living ” is.an essential condition of settlement ; 


be no profits. A fight, therefore, would settle nothing. that minimum percentages must be settled by national 
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negotiation ; that compulsory powers alone can bring 
about an amalgamation of eollieries ; that a redistribution 
of the weekly total of hours over five days a week is not 
practicable, but that the miners would consider multiple 
shifts; that family allowances would be acceptable 
subject to a guaranteed minimum weekly wage, and that 
the funds for the allowances should be provided by a 
properly graduated system of taxation ; that co-operative 
selling agents should be created; that “ holidays with 
pay” are long overdue; and that schemes of profit- 
sharing were worthy of consideration. It will be seen 
that there is plenty of room here for bargaining. 
* * + * 

On Tuesday there was a Conference between the owners 
and the miners, at the end of which it was announced that 
no progress had been made. The two sides separated 
without arranging to meet again. There has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding in regard to a national versus 
district settlement of wages. We fear that owing to the 
absence of clear guidance from the Miners’ Executive 
many miners think that they are asked to abandon the 
National Agreement. Whatever other ambiguities there 
may be in the Report, however, there is none about this. 
It has not been suggested that the minimum wage should 
be abolished. The proposal for a reduction applies only 
to the new minimum percentage on standard rates intro- 
duced in 1924. There are, of course, already variations 
in wages according to the district. 

* * * * 

If the owners, as the men allege, have tried to open 
up district negotiations as distinct from national negotia- 
tions they have been departing from their own undertak- 
ing sincerely to try to bring the Commissioners’ scheme 
into operation. On Wednesday the Minister of Labour 
intervened in the dispute so far as to discuss this matter 
with the owners and immediately afterwards the Industrial 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress had an interview 
with the Prime Minister. If it were supposed, even 
unjustly, that the owners were after all trying to override 
the clear recommendation of the Report in favour of a 
national agreement much harm would be done. If 
there is any cause for genuine differences in 


the interpretation of the Report the Com- 
missioners themselves should be asked at once 
to define their meaning. Events between now 


and the end of the month will determine whether the 
country is to be allowed to recover from its long depression. 
There will be no forgiveness for any party to the transac- 
tion which deprives the country of peace by perversely 
standing on a punctilio or by foolishly rejecting the 
substance in order to pursue a shadow. 

* * * * 


M. Péret proposes to come to London next weck to 
discuss the French debt. We hope that his illness, 
which we regret, will not prevent him from doing so. 
Englishmen were greatly surprised when he announced 
recently that France still hoped to make the amount of 
the payment dependent upon reparations from Germany. 
That was precisely the contention which we all thought 
had been disposed of when Mr. Churchill came to a pro- 
Visional agreement with M. Caillaux. It is true that 
Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux left over several points 
for further discussion and that M. Caillaux did express 
the wish that France should not be required to pay 
more than she got from Germany, but the figure of 
£12,500,000 as the normal annuity was _ nevertheless 
accepted. Mr. Churchill certainly spoke as though that 
point had been settled. 

* * * * 


Pesce is nearer in Morocco though it is not by any 


—__ 
——— 


means certain. The principal conditions required }y 
France and Spain are that Abd-el-Krim should withdy, 
from the Riff and should formally submit himself to the 
Sultan of Morocco; that the tribes should be disarmed 
and that there should be an exchange of prisoney, 
The delegates who are discussing the terms are already 
at Ujda. France and Spain can hardly mean that the 
tribesmen should be fully disarmed, as it is necessary 
for them to have some arms to protect themselves, Thy 
Paris correspondent of the Times says that there ig gy 
informal armistice along the whole military front, } 
is expected that a decision for or against peace will ly 
reached rapidly, as France and Spain would want to make 
use of all the best campaigning weeks if further fighting 
should be necessary. 


* * % 


The conquerors of Feng, the Christian General, haye 
not yet entered Peking. The chicf event within Peking 
has been the deposition of the Chief Executive, Tuan 
Chi-jui. This measure, the Peking correspondent of the 
Times suggests, was taken in the hope of appeasing Wy 
Pei-fu, the most important General in command of the 
allied forces that are appreaching Peking. Wu Pei-{y 
was subsequently invited by the National Army 
to come and take control of the capital. He may not 
yet be in a position to answer that tempting invitation, 
Although his troops are near the western skirts of Peking 
the National armies on the east and south-east seem t 
be taking no notice of the appeal to Wu Pei-fu, and are 
still fighting with the armies of Chang Tso-lin, Wu's 
ally, whom they are at present strong cnough to hold 
off. Wu has probably not yet come to any arrangement 
with Chang on the essential matter of the division of 
spoils. 

* a o* % 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that the movement for adopting Latin 
characters in the writing of Turkish is gaining strength 
so fast that the reform will probably be introduced fairly 
soon. Already Latin characters are being used on the 
new postage stamps, and they will also appear on the 
forthcoming Republican bank notes which will replace the 
Imperial paper money. The 
sidering whether a Latimized Turkish alphabet shall bi 
taught in the schools. 
oppose such changes, but apparently they are giving way. 
The Turkish alphabet nominally has 33 characters, but 
the number really rises to 118, as the writing of a character 
varies according to its position at the beginning, middle 
or end of a word. The result, of course, is that ability 
to read and write is much less common than it should be. 
No doubt some of the old-fashioned Turks will object 
strongly and perhaps we shall hear of some of them being 
condemned to death for their belief in one of the most 
complicated alphabets in the world and on behalf of theit 
right to spell chaotically. ° 


Government are con- 


Turkish cducationists used to 


* * * os 


The Bishop of Lichfield has sent us a manifesto signed 
by himself and several other distinguished bishops, 
clergy and Nonconformists protesting against the proposal 
to tax betting. 
says the manifesto, “ that the taxation of betting with 
its accompanying changes in the law of the country— 
the licensing of bookmakers and the opening of ready- 
money betting would mean an 
betting.” It was precisely to meet this objection that 
we proposed that, to begin with at all events, 


“ There is every reason to anticipate, 


oflices increase in 


there should be no change in the betting laws. In 
several ways betting is at present not only legalized 
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but encouraged. Let us, therefore, tax the credit 
bookmaker whose business is already legal, and if possible 
the racecourse bookmaker whose business is also legal. 
Surely that would not be to encourage betting. We 
cannot believe that to make a thing more expensive 
js to make it more popular. 

* * “ * 


We agree that if ready-money betting were to be 
brought under control a change in the law would be 
necessary. The would formidable. The 
greater part of a session would probably be occupied in 
the debates. The best way is to deal with one thing 
at a time. “ Those who know the present extent of 
betting and its disastrous social and moral effects,” the 
manifesto goes on, “ cannot be other than appalled at the 
prospect of any measure which would lead to still further 
developments.” We wish that the opponents of the 
taxation of betting could produce some practical alter- 
native At present 
betting does not diminish; it The methods 
which this manifesto recommends by implication have 
been a notorious failure. The manifesto is disappointing. 
There is nothing constructive in it. We hope that the 
Government will not be frightened by it but will put a 
stamp duty on the transactions of all bookmakers legally 


prospect be 


scheme for discouraging betting. 


grows. 


plying their trade. 
* * co * 


We regret to record the death of Dr. Axham on Thurs- 
day, April 8th. His life ended tragically under the 
shadow of a professional disgrace which should have been 
lifted from him by the General Medical Council. This 
year the Council had an easy and obvious opportunity 
of satisfying public opinion and also, we believe, the 
opinion of most doctors ; but it let the occasion go by 
and it is now too late. The Times of Friday, April 9th, 
reproduced extracts from the dignified letter in which 
Dr. Axham long ago made public his reasons for acting 
as anaesthetist to Mr. Barker. He took that course 
deliberately and as an act of duty. In the end Mr. 
Barker received an honour and much public praise, all 
with the approval of many of the most distinguished 
members of the medical profession, but Dr. Axham was 
allowed to die without honour. Dr. Axham, however, 
has his great reward. His sacrifice helped to call atten- 
tion to the value of a certain technique in which 
qualified doctors were, and to a lesser extent still are, 
wanting. 

* * * * 

Now that Dr. Axham has gone the problem associated 
with his name remains. Every sensible person earnestly 
desires that the medical profession should preserve its 
very high standards and should protect the public from 
fraud. Nevertheless the public does not think that it 
is really protected by a lack of discrimination which 
amounts to pedantry, and may even reach callousness 
as it did in the case of Dr. Axham. The functions of the 
General Medical Council now touch the life of the nation 
at so many points that the best thing would be for 
the Council to include a certain proportion of non- 
medical members. No change in the statutes would 
be necessary. 

* * * * 

The litter left behind by the Easter holiday-makers 
has caused the usual crop of suggestions for improve- 
ment. Instruction in the elementary schools still seems 
to us to be the best cure, but this would take time. 
Meanwhile much might be done by mass-suggestion., 
It is on record that in certain States of America public 


customs have been changed by appeals through advertise- 
ments. It has occurred to us that much might be done 
here by broadcasting. Why should not a grand appeal 
through all the transmitting stations be made on the 


eve of each public holiday? Some interesting and 
distinguished speaker should make the appeal and 


explain the reasons, with politeness certainly and with 
humour if possible. 


* 2: ao * 


On Monday Lord Beaverbrook delivered the annual 
Roscoe Lecture at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, 
and expressed his belief that the Press is more powerful 
than it has ever been; that ability in public life, both 
for politicians and journalists, depends on egotism ; 
and that the modern Press can ‘ beat politicians every 
time ” if newspapers are conducted by men of character 
and ability. All this might be read as an_ implied 
accusation that the Press at present lacks character 
and ability, as the Prime Minister has notoriously beaten 
the Press, if not every time, at all events very hand- 
somely in a recent encounter. Part of the Press, as 
Lord Beaverbrook has reason to know, tried to dispose 


of the Prime Minister. The result of the encounter 
was that the Prime Minister became more strongly 


entrenched than ever. 


* a % ae 


As regards the egotism, we should say that Lord 
3caverbrook made a misstatement and also tried to 
encourage a public nuisance were it not that he was 
compelled to define egotism in such a way. as to deprive 
it of its ordinary meaning. Mr. Baldwin, according to 
him, is an egotist, his egotism being humility or the 
affectation of it. But when humility becomes arrogance 
we begin to feel lost : 
brazenness, generosity meanness, and stupidity cunning. 
Perhaps it is all the result of the inferiority complex 
If you are humble 


ourselves shyness becomes 


which apparently everybody has got. 
it is obvious that you have got it, and if you are over- 
bearing it is obvious that you are merely trying to disguise 
and suppress it. If Lord Beaverbrook had substituted 
courage and persistence for egotism his address would 
have been nearer the mark. The Times under Lord 
Northcliffe, who had the qualifications postulated by 
Lord Beaverbrook, had much influence than the 
Times under its present editor, who shows no traces of 


less 


egotism. 
~ 4 * * 


Manchester is fortunate in receiving from Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Simon the noble gift of Wythenshawe Hall 
together with 250 acres of land to be used as a public 
park. The donors say that this act of generosity and 
civic patriotism is “some return for all that we owe to 
Manchester:” Wythenshawe has been in the unbroken 
possession of the Tatton family since the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The original house has been altered 
and added to in every century, but the greater part of 
the building is two or three hundred years old and at the 


heart of it the mediaeval structure still stands. In the 
Civil War Cromwell’s forees besieged the house for 


nearly a year and the mark of a cannon ball is still seen 
on one of the walls. 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) on 
Wednesday 101 {j ; on Wednesday week 102; a ago 
1024;. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86 ; 
on Wednesday week 86} ; Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 74 {3 ; on Wednesday week 
74ix.d.; a year ago 77. 


was 
year 


a year ago 883. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


A MINISTRY OF DEFENCE AND 
TRUE WAY OF ECONOMY 


NE of the most notable of recent Parliamentary 
movements is the growth of the demand for a 
Ministry of Defence. This is due partly to the able and 
industrious group of Service members in the House of 
Commons, and partly, and perhaps chiefly, to the 
deepening conviction that as, demonstrably, there will 
not be much saving on civil expenditure there must be 
real saving upon the Fighting Services. A Ministry of 
Defence is the logical means of co-ordinating the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry. It 
would prevent overlapping and would at long last make 
expenditure dependent upon policy. 

If we lived in a perfect world we should say, “* Let us 
have a Ministry of Defence at once. We shall never 
have the fullest possible economy without it.” But 
unfortunately we know from experience that a funda- 
mental change of this kind needs a great deal of building 
up. It is contrary to the genius of the British nation to 
rush at a problem and settle it ina frenzy. It is essential, 
however, that something should be done quickly by 
way of a start, and we welcome the proposal of General 
Sir John Davidson that a Royal Commission should 
inquire into the whole subject. 

We do not get anything resembling economy now and 
the tragedy is that under the present system nobody 
can be greatly blamed. Each Department is only 
doing its duty according to its lights to make the nation 
safe. The First Lord of the Admiralty, for instance, 
does not know, owing to the absence of co-ordination, 
what amount of co-operation he may expect from the 
Air Ministry and the Army. He therefore places his 
estimate of the minimum expenditure necessary for 
safety extremely high. In the circumstances he is 
quite right. Why should he be expected to accept the 
odium which would certainly be attached to him if 
a crisis suddenly occurred and it was found that he 
had “let the country down”? The same argument 
applies to both the other Services. Although we have 
stated the case for co-ordination, and ultimately for a 
Ministry of Defence, from the point of view of economy, 
it is, of course, obvious that no system would really 
be economical that did not give us adequate defence. 
The business of a Ministry of Defence is to provide 
defence. It is for real defence as well as for economy 
that the boldest thinkers in the Services are now asking 
for a co-ordinating Ministry. 

In 1923 a specially appointed Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence was appointed to inquire 
into possible schemes of co-ordination, and it reported 
definitely that it was undesirable and impracticable 
to supersede the Ministerial heads of the three Fighting 
Services by making them subordinates of a Ministry 
of Defence, and that it was equally impracticable to 
amalgamate the three Service Departments. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, in an article in the Daily News of March 24th, 
pointed out that the schemes laid before this Sub- 
Committee had not been fully thought out and that 
any Committee would have come to much the same 
the Later in 1923 another 
Sub-Committee was appointed. It recommended that 
the Chiefs of Staff of the Navy, Army and Air Forces 
should have an individual and collective responsibility 
for advising on defence policy as a whole. This recom- 
mendation was adopted and the three Chiefs have been 


THE 


conclusion on evidence. 


———__ 
——} 


regularly meeting since 1923 and acting, so to speak 
as a Super-Chief of a War Staff in commission, ‘ 

This is something, but, of course, it is not Nearly 
enough. No doubt the three Chiefs have done their 
very best at co-ordination, but it is impossible for them 
to go very far without knowing what policy they ap 
supposed to serve. In pre-War Germany it woul 
have been laid down that the policy must be the Policy 
of the General Staff. In this country, which is definitely 
anti-militaristic, such an idea would not be tolerated, 
Policy must come from the civil head—from the Prime 
Minister. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, and we agree with him, has 
said that the first step should be to reproduce and adapt 
the principle of the War Cabinet, which with the Prime 
Minister at its head controlled and directed policy, 
In another war the Prime Minister would control the 
war policy ; he should equally control the policy of the 
Fighting Services in peace. But it may be said that 
the Prime Minister has not enough time for this heayy 
task. That is no doubt true. He might, therefore 
have as his immediate assistant a Minister with no other 
functions; or if it were not desired to create a new 
office the Minister, as Sir Frederick Maurice suggests, 
might be the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
who at present has not a full-time job. 

We are now spending £117,000,000 a year on the 
Fighting Services; yet in the House of Commons it 
is out of order to discuss the estimates of the three 
Services in relation to one another. Each set of estimates 
has to be considered in a water-tight compartment. 
Is it not almost a certainty that if the responsibility which 
now rests with so heavy a weight upon each individual 
Department were shared under a carefully thought out 
system of co-ordination, the Navy and the Army would 
both find that much of their Imperial policing could be 
done by the Air Force? In his recent series of articles 
in the Spectator, Mr. John Buchan gave some striking 
examples of the speed and economy of those air cam- 
paigns which have taken the place of old-fashioned 
frontier expeditions. Properly considered the Air Fore« 
need not be a new burden or a new complication, but 
may actually turn out to be a means of simplification 
and economy. 

We cannot go on for another year in the present way. 
One channel of economy after another is blocked. Here 
is one which is open. It must be used. Efficiency as 
well as economy requires it. 


THE IRON HAND IN SOUTH 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 


TYROL 


FINHE policy .of Italianizing the Austro-Germans in 
South Tyrol is being carried out with an iron hand. 
There is nothing to prevent Signor Mussolini from execut- 
ing with the utmost rigour the threats which he made 
recently against the Tyrolese— except the most solemn 
pledges made and obligations entered into by his pre 
decessors in authority in Italy, and also by King Victot 
Emmanuel in the name of the Italian people. 

Unlike other minorities, the Tyrolese have no legal 
protection under the Peace Treaty. On the other hand, 
there are undertakings given by General Picori-Girald, 
who annexed the Upper Adige, by Senator Tittoni, th 
Italian delegate at the Peace Conference, by successiv' 
Italian Ministers and by the King in his speech from the 
Throne, on December Ist, 1919, promising the inhabitants 
of South Tyrol that their local autonomy and customs 
would be preserved, and that no trouble or 
would be spared to reconcile them to the new conditions. 
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There were no illusions on the part of the peace-makers 
yhen, after liberating 400,000 Italians from the tyranny 
of Austrian domination, they handed over 250,000 Aus- 
trans to the liberal and humanitarian rule of Italy. The 
south Tyrol was a pawn, as were other territories, in the 
jytricate problem of treaty making. Its destiny was 
fnally left to the decision of President Wilson, who hap- 
pened to be more concerned with the Adriatic and the 
fate of Fiume, and gave way to the Italian claim. The 
ggacious Colonel House realized the risk of this momen- 
tous decision, and, writing in What Really Happened at 
Paris, he said that the Tyrolese “* would not be reconciled 
to the change except through centuries of kindly treat- 
ment and good government.” Instead of which they are 
trated with harshness amounting to brutality, their 
local councils and institutions are suppressed, they are 
gradually being deprived of their civil rights, and Fascist 
patriotism is forced upon them almost at the point of the 
bayonet. 

For geographical and strategic reasons Italy wanted 
the Brenner to be the frontier on the North. A claim on 
historical or ethnological grounds was never scriously 
pressed. It was recognized that the annexation meant 
trouble. The Tyrolese are the most intensely patriotic 
people of the German race. They hold tenaciously to 
their picturesque customs, their music, literature and 
their institutions and never forget that their country was 
the home of Andreas Hofer. Under Signor Mussolini 
a general broadside attack has been made against these 
patriotic people. 

One line of attack is directed against institutions, which 
are either suppressed or forced to change their character. 
Local chambers of commerce, trades councils, agricultural 
societies and other institutions will be replaced by a 
single trades council in the provincial capital under the 
direction of the Préfet, a Government official. Under 
the proposals nearly all the municipalities lose their 
elective mayors, including the towns of Bozen, Meran, 
Salurn, Neumarkt, and Kurtstsch, and will be placed 
under the administration of Government commissioners. 

Former German-speaking officials who also knew 
Italian have been displaced by Italians who do not know 
German. The Tyrolese will not be able to make things 
easier by adopting Italian nationality. According to a 
Royal Declaration, issued on January 10th of this year, 
applications for Italian nationality are subject to the 
test of the applicant being “ worthy.” His worthiness 
depends on the view of the Fascist officials. 

A general onslaught is made on the German language. 
All place names are Italianized and the words “ South 
Tyrol” and ** Tyrolese ” are no longer permissible in the 
oficial local vocabulary. Goods, letters and telegrams 
can only with certainty be despatched or delivered if the 
talian language is used. Since October, 1925, only 
Italian is permitted in civil and criminal cases. Barristers 
must plead in that language, and judges have declined to 
hear witnesses in any other language or to have evidence 
interpreted. Italian cannot be made universal in the 
schools as yet. Children cannot be taught in a language 
of which they are ignorant, but by prohibiting the use of 
German and making Italian compulsory in German 
schools, German in schools will be squeezed out in about 
eight years’ time. 

In the matter of political liberty and freedom of the 
Press the Tyrolese are not much worse off than are the 
people of Italy under Fascist rule. 

The Church is the most conservative and firmly en- 
trenched of all institutions in Roman Catholic countries, 
but the Church is not escaping the attention of Signor 
Mussolini; the demand is made for services to be held 
and religious instruction given in Italian as well as in 








German. The numerous German monasteries and con- 
vents in the province have been attacked for being “ not- 
beds of irredentism.” In the parish church of Bozen, a 
purely German town, a sermon in Italian must be de- 
livered every Sunday morning at ten o’clock, and a short 
address in Italian before Mass at 11.30. and religious in- 
struction must be given in that language in the afternoon, 
Early service is still permitted in German. 

Signor Mussolini makes no concealment of his purpose. 
On the contrary, he glories in it. He means to impose the 
Italian language, education, customs, and institutions on 
an alien people in order to absorb them. He aims at de- 
priving them of all freedom and of destroying every 
vestige of German culture and German sentiment. Irre- 
dentism was a patriotic virtue in the Trentino ; it is high 
treason in the Tyrol. 

Precedents from all ages and from all countries prove 
that the Mussolini policy will fail in the end. It is im- 
possible to kill a language simply by prohibiting its use, 
or to destroy racial patriotism by persecution. The 
policy adopted will perpetuate the very things which it 
is meant to get rid of ; it will embitter racial hostilities 
and foster closer affinities with the German race beyond 
the Brenner. Morcover, it is creating a festering sore in 
one of the danger spots in Europe. Assimilation is out 
of the question, and there is no scope for Italian nationali- 
zation. There are only two ways in which the Mussolini 
policy can be effective: one is by the expulsion of the 
people ; the other is by their extermination. The one is 
inexpedient, if not impracticable ; the other is impossible. 


A JOURNEY TO ANGORA 


§ huge <tnng Angora is only some 300 miles from Haidar 
- Pasha station, the German constructed terminus 
of the Bagdad railway, the train journey from one town 
to the other takes well over 25 hours. I was provident 
enough to secure a berth on the wagon lit and was 
consequently not too uncomfortable. 

I left Constantinople at dawn, at the hour of the day 
when it looks perhaps at its best. Wreathed in mist, 
it appeared to be miraculously suspended between sea 
and sky and evoked a wondrous fairy-like frieze stretching 
to infinity. The sky was opaline, the water like lapis 
lazuli and the town turquoise. Alone the Marble Tower 
whose base was fringed with spray gave the impression 
of a “ relief.” 

The first part of the journey was attractive, as the 
train for the greater part of the day runs along the Gulf 
of Ismid and then follows the Sakkaria river right through 
the gorges of the Taurus mountains ; but on waking up 
next morning I found that we were crossing a vast and 
desolate plateau with equally barren mountains stretching 
on either side of us. Very little sign of vegetation except 
here and there an oasis of green or a little plot of ploughed 
land; and even more occasionally a ruined village to 
remind me that the country was not entirely unpopulated. 
I knew that we were passing over the graves of many 
lost civilizations and that great and popular cities, which 
in the heyday of the Roman Empire had been celebrated 
for their temples, Greek theatres and Roman amphi- 
theatres, had once flourished here, but as these were 
tenanted only by nomadic shepherds or tillers of the 
soil whose homes were small mud hovels, there was little 
to lead the traveller to suspect their existence, the desola- 
tion around being so pronounced that it was hard to 
realize that it had not always been the same. 

Hour after hour the landscape remained as dismal 
and as featureless, the only excitement which I could 
find to relieve the deadly monotony of the journey being 
provided by the groups of Anatolians whom I found 
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assembled at the various stations where we halted. A 
great contrast I found these sturdy countryfolk to the 
Turks of Constantinople with their enervating vices and 
petty meannesses, for these peasants, though unclean 
as any of their buffaloes and clad in nondescript garments 
that mostly consisted of very patched and _ tattered 
shirts and pendulous cotton breeches gathered clumsily 


above woollen cross garters, were the embodiment of 


sturdy virility, and as different from their effete European 
brothers as a mastiff is from a pampered lap dog. I now 
began to undeistand why Kemal is so deliberately 
turning away from Constantinople, and how he hopes to 
restore the pristine energy and vital stamina of his 
race by subjecting it to the more invigorating climate 
and simple life typical of the Anatolian Highlands. 


After this monotony Angora impressed me quite 
favourably. And viewed from the. aviation ground 


near the station it is quite imposing. Built on a high 
ridge which the Enguri river has gradually isolated by 
forming a deep defile which separates it from the very 
voleanic mountains lying to the north, the Old Town 
shows a picturesque outline of grey roofs behind lofty 
Roman towers and battlements built in white and red 
stone. On the face of this ridge are the ruins of the 
Armenian quarter, and below it, descending to the plateau, 
the New Town with the shopping streets, the Parliament 
House and Public Offices, these last being modern build- 
ings. All around a landscape so desolate as to possess 
a certain grandeur; large stretches of treeless land and 
a great malarial swamp which the Turks are busy draining. 
As a contrast to this gloom, carefully tended fruit orchards 
and vegetable plots on the banks of the winding river, 
the only note of green in a brown and ochre picture. 

Angora is in short a typically eastern town, full of 
dirt, disease and squalor which Mustapha Iemal_ is 
determined to convert into a modern capital, a truly 
herculean task in view of the ingrained laziness and 
lethargy of the native, yet one that is by no means as 
hopeless as it seems. Under the impulsion of the Gazi's 
dynamic personality, the Turks are working with an 
energy and industry that upset all one’s preconceived 
theories of their national character, and slow as is their 
rate of progress, it is at any rate a real one, though the 
full measure of the Turkish achievement can only be 
fully appreciated by comparing present conditions with 
those prevailing a year ago. 

There is still an enormous amount of work to be done. 
There are practically no roads (there being only two that 
are in good condition) the drainage and sanitary arrange 
ments are appallingly mediaeval; the inhabitants are 
lodged in huts or wooden structures that would make 
Lord Weir's steel houses appear palatial, while the 
water is so deadly in composition that even Mr. Pussyfoot 
Johnson would become a confirmed alcohol drinker after 
submitting to one experience of it. 

Slowly all these deficiencies are being put right and 
There 
is one good restaurant which is the rendezvous of the 
diplomatic world where you can get quite palatable 


the town is being given a more modern aspect. 


roast meat and some really excellent beer; a few shops 
have been opened more pretentious than the usual 
eastern booth or general store at which you can buy 
anything from a water melon or aubergine to jewellery ; 
has been installed this a 


and clectricits godsend if 


you are out at night, since it at least enables you to 
aveid the many large ruts that meet you on your way. 
All this has been done and far more would foliow if there 
were net so many obstacles in the way of the reformers. 

There is in the first place a scarcity of capital so pro- 
nounced that when the oflicials have been paid and the 
services enabled to run, there is little 


most mecessary 


~ ————— 


ee 
left to carry on. IT saw innumerable plans which Kemal 
had drawn up for the embellishment of his city, plans for 
new railways and new roads, new schools and new honsec 
but the greater part of these enterprises were being held 
up for lack of funds—even the new hotel. Most of the 
capital available, in fact, is being expended on the ney 
residential quarter which is being built at Tchankaya to 
house the Embassies and high officials of the Republic 
or on the Presidential Farm which Kemal jis having 
constructed some three miles outside the Old Town, 
I had the good fortune to visit the Farm and found jt 
thoroughly up to date, with tractors and agricultural 
machinery of the latest German and French type, and 
model dairies, barns and stables equipped with every 
convenience. I was also shown various breeds of cattle. 
mostly Swiss and Hungarian, and numerous beehives 
from which the famous Angora honey is extracted, as 
well as extensive nurseries of fruit and pine trees which 
Kemal Pasha has had planted on the other side of his 
villa. Like Cincinnatus, the Turkish Dictator adores 
the countryside and recognizes that his countrymen 
can succeed only as agriculturists, 

In spite of the dirt and squalor Angora impresses by 
virtue of the contrasts that it presents, and the new spirit 
that is noticeable among the Turkish officials whom 
Kemal has transported en bloc from the amenities oj 
Constantinople. So their discipline and 
exemplary their self-abnegation, moreover, that though 


perfect — is 


most of them have to endure discomfort and even hard- 
ships that are extremely distasteful, they are content to 
live and work here, for the supreme object of constituting 
a real Turkish nation free from the influence of foreigner 
or Levantine. They have done this, I am convinced, 
from a sincerely patriotic motive, and they are equally 
resolved to persevere, as they believe that, appa!ling as 
are the present conditions, they are improving every day 
and will ultimately be as satisfactory as those of any othe 
town. A Hungarian who has known the Turks for over 
forty years told me he had never seen such energy and 
industry as they are displaving at Angora, and judging 
from the hours which the officials now devote to work, 
I should say that few English civil servants work as 
hard. How much of it is wasted effort I cannot say, 
but as a Turk remarked there is so little in the way ol 
amusement in the town that it is no wonder people tum 
to work out of sheer boredom. 

For the present reconstruction is not proceeding as 
fast as desired. There is a dearth of builders and stone 
masons and no money to continue the work that has 
already begun. 
unfinished 


Consequently the city presents the most 
modernity and 
elbowing one another in spite of strenuous cfforts to 


aspect, mediaevalism ever 
hustle the population into adopting modern methods 
and even a new headgear. 

How the Turkish non-official elements 
many innovations that their progressive leaders continue 
to thrust upon them is difficult to estimate, but judging 
from appearance I would say that they are only accepting 
them under compulsion ; in fact that the great majority 
of the peasant small-holders who visit Angora regard 


regard the 


them with the greatest possible disfavour. 

The chief impression of my visit to Angora is of a 
powerful will struggling against enormous difficulties, 
and of a new spirit in the Turkish ruling class that should 


spell success, if the Powers realize their share of respor- 
sibility in the tragedy that resulted from putting the 
Greeks in Anatolia, and if the Turks themselves do net 
make it too difficult for the foreigner to invest capital. 
Without these two factors the Turkish effort to struggl¢ 
out of the present difficulties must be an wp-hill one. 
Dupiey HEATUuCcOorEs 
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ON ADMIRING AMERICA 
HAVE no particular cause to love Americans. When 
| first set up for myself in business, in a little office 
at the corner of Forty-second Street and Broadway, they 
arted me from a good many dollars. True, I made as 
wich as £200 in one week, but I lost that and more the 
next. My final cash balance was a debit one, but experience 
was a countervailing asset. I kiss the rod of my reverses, 
for I learned thereby to understand a little of American 


YD 
"i 


methods and ideals. 
Here in England I am amazed to find how unpopular 


is to dare to admire American methods. “ I can’t 


it 
read an American paper, with all those beastly 
advertisements, ” says the Retired Major. “ The 


Yankees have no culture, no liberty, no sportsman- 
ship “"—so Hampstead calls unto Chelsea. But jie 
English boys and girls go overseas they find out that 
these things are not true. 

We are sunk in lethargy here 
sion of an Englishman returned. Going out to luncheon 
a theatre queue daily, listless men and women on 
Outside a teashop 


that is the first impres- 


] pass 
camp stools, street singers, cadgers. 
in Covent Garden are four hefty men, three singing, one 
Near-by a beggar offers bootlaces to 


collecting pennies. 
We are used to such 


the passers by. One need not go on. 
scenes, but they are sad and rather disgusting none the 
less. We cannot be a great modern nation with servility 
and starvation in our midst. 

There are also beggars in America, of course, but fewer, 
and the Americans are heartily ashamed of them. In 
England the idea persists that we should look after the 
idle and ineflicient, that a place must be found for rela- 
tions. that a man must be helped in spite of himself. This 
js not Christianity—far from it; it is merely feudalism. 
Above all, and in spite of all that has been said about our 
being a nation of shopkeepers, we still persist in thinking 
business less honourable as a career than letters, medicine, 
Jaw or even War. 

An American friend told me a short time ago that he 
would like to hear of some new English inventions, par- 
ticularly in domestic appliances, to market in the United 
States. Immediately I thought of another friend, who 
has realized that salesmanship is the most neglected pro- 
fession in England to-day, and who is now exploiting a 
patent kettle. 

Seizing the telephone, I Exhibition 
First the connexion went wrong. 


called up the 
where he was working. 
Then the operator (probably she was underpaid and 
underfed, and certainly she was drinking tea at the 
moment, for I heard her) couldn’t understand what I 
wanted, got the message wrong, left me in the air. 
Finally, at a cost of two girl-hours, kettle and capitalist 
came together next morning. But what wasted effort ! 
To do business over the telephone in London one ought 
to know Mr. John Smith personally and play golf with 
him twice a month. 

Thousands of pounds a day are lost over missed con- 
Nowhere is our lethargy more obvious than at 
the telephone, when one has something to buy or sell. 
Doing business is made into a bore, instead of being a 
delight, as it should be. 

How different are the circumstances in America! 
Had an American called up a Domestic Exhibition as 
follows: ‘ Listen, there’s a man here who wants to get 
in touch with Mr. So-and-so, the inventor of a patent 
kettle—could you locate him right away ? His stall is 
in the gallery °—would he have found his man?“ Sure, 
I'll find him and call you again,” would have been the 
reply, 


neXxions, 


I sometimes think that those half-dead persons whom 
one may sce from the top of a bus, sitting in their clubs, 
reading the newspapers, are partly responsible, with their 
die-hardisms and inhibitions, for keeping up a spirit of 
No doubt they tell their 
families that the world is going to the dogs. No doubt also 
they read too much and do too little; they batten 
like slugs on the fodder of Fleet Street, absorbing para- 
graphs of print about other men’s activities and absurdi- 


pessimism in Young England. 


ties and remain immobile. 
True, the same baldpates behind the same 


Such people must be a drag on 
prosperity, 
plate-glass windows may be seen in Fifth Avenue. But 
in America nobody pays any attention to them, not at 
any rate unless and until they have made several million 
dollars. Here, on the contrary, they are respected and 
even help to form public opinion. Personally I think a 
capacity to earn money, whether at the Bar or in business, 
should be a serious qualification for participation in 
public affairs, not the only one, of course, but perhaps 
the chief. It is a coarse test, but where is a better? 
The second sine qua non of statesmanship is travel. 
Here are forty million English on an island that should 
Under ideal arrangements we 
But can industry 


only hold twenty million. 
could all flourish and even multiply. 
be ideally organized, or must mankind always have a 
wide working margin and great undeveloped spaces ? 
We must win for 

We must make 
or our most expen- 
go to-day chiefly 


If so, then we must look overseas. 
ourselves more freedom of movement. 
more wealth. Yet our best brains 
sively educated brains at any rate 
to professions that produce little wealth. 
I admire America, but I love England. 
our young people staying in ruts or getting out of them 
There is far 


It is sad to see 


only to pursue the hare of Communism. 
more fun to be had out of Capitalism and individual 
enterprise, I would like to see English boys paying their 
way through a University by being waiters in their spare 


time— as two American friends of mine did—and more 
men determined to be millionaires before they die. 
* But money isn’t everything!” It is so easy to say 


that and so cheap, so like a faded grandee. 

There should be more people making money in England 
to-day, less men waiting to step into dead men’s shoes. 
We require in horizon for 
both 
old; better organization and more optimism. 


I’. C. C. Yeats-Brown, 


Kngland a broadening of 


sexes, a liberation of ambition for young and 


ULTRA-VIOLET SUNLIGHT 
I Ancient Egypt there was the plague of darkness 
In Modern England there is 
the plague of darkness which can be smelt, in our cities 
In Egypt and, if we will, in England 


which could be felt. 


of dreadful day. 
there is the paradox of light which cannot be seen. We 
call it ultra-violet light because, in the ethereal gamut, 
it lies beyond the violet or upper end of the octave of 
notes which our eves are capable of seeing. This octave 
is only one of more than fifty already well known and 
defined by physicists : extending from the longest waves 
used in “ wireless ” 
hardest X-rays, the gamma rays of radium, and even 


perhaps ten miles long—to the 


those, shorter still, which have lately been discovered 


by Professor Millikan in California. Of these many 
octaves the solar radiation includes not a few. Some, 
below the visible octave (of which the lowest note is 


+ 


red) we call infra-red or heat rays. Enough of these ts 


a feast: but enough we must have. There are several 


octaves of ultra-violet and the highest-pitched would be 
deleterious but that the unpolluted atmosphere filters 


them out, allowing only the lower-pitched to reach us, 
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There is, of course, after untold aeons of creative evolu- 
tion, the most exquisite and perfect adaptation between 
our needs and the exact range and intensity of the solar 
radiations as they reach us on the floor of the atmo- 
Almost exactly half an 
octave above the visible violet we find the wavelengths 


spheric ocean in which we live. 


which comprise the vital rays, as we may well call them, 
without which our earth would be but a sterile cinder. 


The undesirable wavelengths, from which the atmosphere 


so perfectly screens us, are produced abundantly by many 
modern lamps, designed for medical and hygienic pur- 
poses. Once again, therefore, I issue a general warning 
against the careless use of such ill-devised or risky lamps, 
and a plea for the contention that sunlight and nothing 
else is the model and pattern to follow, if possible, when 
these lamps are devised. There is very much to say on 
this subject, for doubtless every modern house should 
have an “ artificial sunlight ” lamp, such as I once de. 
scribed in the Spectator, Also there is the various 
use of various types. Thus I also have a weak lamp, 
looking merely like a rather large electric light bulb, 
which differs in that the filament contains tungsten, 
a powerful emitter of ultra-violet rays when it is 
incandescent, and also in that the bulb is 
quartz, which transmits the ultra-violet rays. When 
I happened to have a broken leg and knee and a very 
septic wound of the hand, I used this lamp upon my 
lesions for hours at a time. It is employed in clusters 
for apes, marmosets and other animals at the Zoo, and 
has served them unprecedentedly during the past winter. 
Readers should send 1s. 1}d. to the Sunlight League, 
37 Russell Square, W.C., for No. 2 of Sunlight, where 
they will learn much, very pleasantly but accurately, on 
this question of lamps. But our present concern, in the 
returning light of the spring, is bigger and better than 
that. 

We read of sunlight and of ultra-violet light, but the 
precise phrase used as the title of this article is not familiar. 
Yet ultra-violet sunlight is exactly the most precious 
and necessary item of the physical universe for our lives, 
and it must be recognized and preserved accordingly. 
In nearly a quarter of a century of persistent propaganda 
on this subject, I have never used the word sunshine, for 
ultra-violet light does not shine, and sunshine not accom- 
panied, as it always is in unspoilt Nature, by its comple- 
ment of ultra-violet light, has no medical nor hygienic 
properties. (This is by no means to say that heat rays 
and the visible octave are useless: but their use is in 
combination with ultra-violet light. ‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone...”) It is the ultra-violet part of 
sunlight that is antiseptic. Without it sunlight cannot 
cure or prevent rickets nor tan the skin nor enrich the 
blood. It is the first and most arrested by smoke, clothes 
and ordinary glass. None reaches us from the sun behind 
ordinary window-glass, none from an_ incandescent 
electric filament, such as we use in our houses for lighting, 
through the glass of which the ordinary bulb is 
composed, 

We are persistently fooled by the fact that our eyes 
are blind to this creative boon without which there would 
be no eyes to see at all. Thus, in estimating sunlight, 
we interest ourselves in the visible rays, or even in the 
heat rays, and use means of the type represented by a 
boy’s burning glass in order to measure the presence and 
intensity of what we call sunlight. The 
absence of the ultra-violet does not interest us, and the 


presence or 
facts escape us. The most misleading data are collected 
and published as if they were of final and conclusive value, 
though in fact they miss the point. In 1890 in his now 


classical paper on rickets and sunlight, Dr. T. A, Palm-— 
still visiting his patients in Kent 


asked that all our 





made of 


es 
——_— 


cities should measure the actinic or chemical—i.e,, Ultras 
violet—rays of the sun rather than its heat. Thanks t) 
the American bibliographer who directed my attention 
to this paper in New York some years ago, and ty 
the Committee on Light appointed by the Medica 
Research Council carly in 1922, we have begun to do 
in just one or two places, what Dr. Palm asked for a 
generation ago. A few readings are recorded under the 
weather report in the Times every morning. The marked 
contrast, almost every day, between Kingsway, Hamp. 
stead and Peppard in Oxfordshire, close to Londoy 
shows how deplorably and thoroughly the smoke of 
London robs us of ultra-violet light. The method useq 
is simple and delicate and we owe it to the Committee 
above-named and especially to Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.s, 
one of its members. Only the estimation of ultra-violet 
light shows us what our urban smoke really costs ji, 
respect of sunlight. Readings commonly made and 
quoted in a letter to the Spectator of April 34 
are of no present interest or significance. They are of 
the nature of eyewash, ignoring what the eye cannot 
see. If our industrial cities daily recorded their ultra. 
violet sunlight, or lack of it, and if our south coast 
health resorts, for instance, did likewise, we should 
begin to learn, at long last, what it means to pollute our 
skies, even by particles too small to stop the visible 
sunlight but large enough to stop the tiny vital rays 
of ultra-violet. I challenge all our industrial cities, not 
least when, according to their custom, they prepare 
their defences against Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill for Smoke 
Abatement, to record their ultra-violet light, if they dare 
—as indeed not one, I believe, yet does: and I wam 
the nation against records which our pioneer Dr. Palm 
showed to be irrelevant thirty-six years ago, because 
they do not record the ultra-violet sunlight which makes 
our earth a home of life. 
CRUSADER, 


THE EXHIBITION 
HAVE come away from the Exhibition arranged by 
the Optical Convention at South Kensington (which 
closes to-day, Saturday) feeling that my eyes and the 
region behind them have had a very pleasant and rather 
unusual morning’s exercise. 


OPTICAL 


The Imperial College of Science and Technology has 
always seemed a forbidding, rather desolate place, but 
there is more in it than meets the eye; doubtless it 
serves a useful purpose ordinarily, and extraordinarily 
it has provided in this instance a scientific exhibition 
and popular entertainment nicely and discriminatingly 
blended. The experiment is to be heartily recommended 
and I hope it will be repeated. 

I saw here the telescope that Nelson placed to his blind 
eye at Copenhagen and a _ beautifully embossed Russia 
leather instrument with which Galileo scanned the sky. 
In the evening a Phonofilm—that is to say, a talking 
cinematograph—of Sir William Bragg was shown, and 
although I did not have the pleasure of seeing the illusion 
of that eminent scientist on the screen or of hearing 
the illusion of his voice, there were wonders enough of 
other kinds to fill a very delightful morning. 

Downstairs there was a room completely full of 
spectacles, a bewildering forest of opthalmology to the 
layman— but showing none the less that British makers 
are more than holding their own in respect of visual 
appliances. Upstairs were such things as a corneal 
microscope, automatic skioptometer, refractometers, and 
-~—-more intelligible perhaps 
predicting frost and charting the next day’s weather. 


fascinating instruments fot 
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A daily programme of lectures on optical problems 
gas given, while some of the special exhibits of optical 
gyms were undoubtedly of interest not only to the man 
ofscience but to other classes of people as widely separated 
gs the aeronaut and the shopkeeper. For instance, a new 
form of & wide-angle aeronautical-photograph sighting 
telescope, the Aldis, attracted my attention. This 
remarkable instrument brings within a sharply defined 
range objects seen below an aeroplane within an angle 
of 70 degrees, an angle much greater, of course, than 
that of human vision. Lines indicating the margin of 
the plate, the central drift line and the photographic 
axis are seen simultaneously in sharp focus, while the 
instrument is linked with an indicator in the pilot’s 
cabin so that there can be perfect co-operation between 
the man flying and the man taking pictures. 

The amateur cinema camera of Horton and Butcher 
for 12 guineas, taking a hundred feet of full-size film, 
interested me. I wonder more people don’t take moving 
pictures of their children month by month, so that in 
after years the children will, literally, be able to watch 
themselves growing up. 

But it was naturally the display of optical illusions 
that interested me most. I am not a scientist nor an 
inventor, but like everybody else I enjoy seeing my 
face strangely mirrored with one central Cyclopean 
eye, or provided with three eyes, or fantastically 
elongated. And in the room where Mr. Theodore Brown 
displayed his inventions, I found an ingenious device 
for exhibiting signs in shop windows so that they hang 
glittering in mid-air, apparently summoned from the 
circumambient ether. Here was a fascinating 
children’s story book which comes to life when looked at 
through a cardboard disc, so that Jack actually climbs 
the beanstalk and Little Boy Blue summons his sheep 


also 


from the meadows. 

What a world of delights is this, of illusion incarnate, 
of the Eastern J/aya made almost palpable, yet clinging 
to that veil which may after all be the ultimate reality ! 
A bundle of £1 notes was displayed, with a notice 
“Please take one,” but though visible to mortal eyes 
they were as evanescent as £1 notes usually are, and 
the outstretched hand grasped nothing but air and 
reflexions. 

But it was the Intangible Lady who symbolized and 
summed up for me the meaning of this little world of 
objects which ave rarely what they seem, She looks at 
you through the proscenium of a Punch and Judy show, 
a very real and attractive girl with laughing eyes 


that held me so that I stood rooted to the spot, 
although I knew in fact that she was not there at 


i 


all, but somewhere else. I kept returning to this radiant 


creature as puzzled and as “‘ vamped” as any cinema 
character. By creeping round the edge of the box and 
making my neck elastic, I detected a mirror and in it 
a reflection of the lower half of the Intangible Lady’s 
lace, enormously magnified, but none the less charming. 
The mystery of her presence I did not discover; she 
remained remote, as our ideals usually are. 

Sir Frank Dyson and all concerned in this exhibition 
are to be much congratulated on providing entertainment 
and instruction for ‘ high-brows”’ and “ low-brows ” 
It is always a good thing for the world when 
scientists, without abrogating any of their high purposes, 
consent to speak so that the uninitiated can understand ; 


ake, 





they have a duty to the public like everybody else, 
and in this case they have amply and generously fulfilled 
it. I hope the fairies, spectacles, skioptometers and 
Intangible Lady will be seen in London again next 
year. F, 


CRICKET MENTALITY 
{\NGLISH interest in cricket does not even yet seem to 
have reached its meridian, in spite of subtraction 


by lesser games played with balls that do not hurt. The 
coming matches between England and Australia—for 


England rather than Britain is the right word here— 
are so stirring the public already before the Australians 
have landed on our shores that, as at a popular theatre, 
** advanced bookings ” have begun on a large scale; and 
the quality of the two teams, as well as the method of 
their selection, has greatly affected popular emotions on 
both sides of the world. One reason is that the Austra- 
lians introduce novelty. They play the game more 
intensely than we do. Some queer and quaint examples 
may be given. In one of the matches played in Australia 
last year, a succession of new balls was called for; and 
as soon as each arrived on the field, bowlers, known for 
their particular capacity to make the ball swerve in the 
air, were put on to bowl. This art, much practised by the 
throwers in American base-ball, can only be efficiently 
exercised while the seam is at its roughest and the rest 
of the sphere at its smoothest. The Australians invented 
what is wrongly called the American service at lawn 
tennis. They have developed beyond our mark that 
queer trick of delivering the cricket ball known as the 
googlie, though it was patented in England first. In 
the art of captaincy they have gone into details quite 
scorned in this country. The particular strokes, whether 
of strength or weakness, in every English player likely 
to appear in a representative eleven are noted down in 
a note book; and when he appears at the wicket, the 
bowlers and the field are shifted to suit his idiosyncrasies. 
The record even of the umpires is the subject of an in- 
quisition. 

A great amateur “ Test player ” said the other day that 
the mind of the Australian about to bat is quite different 
from the English mind. Though he should come in 
ninth wicket, he comes not lightheartedly, with the 
carelessness of a man not expected to do much, but 
conscious that the tail is as much a part of the organism 
as the head. He is as determined to make a 
score as number one or two; he knows he can on occasion 


great 


make a century. 

The difference, both of style and mentality, between 
English and Australian cricketers is the direct result of 
the sun. It is easier to bat in Australia than in England, 
and it is harder to bowl. The impression is that the ball 
comes off the pitch at an obtuser angle at Sydney than at 
Lord’s. The light is usually better. Just as most sports- 
men can shoot snipe rising from a paddy field under 
an Indian sky, and very few hit the same bird on a brown 
Irish hillside, so, if in less salient degree,on the Antipodean 
cricket grounds. Other climatic conditions of a 
precise sort perhaps contribute. The writer proved in 
his own case that he could drive a golf ball twenty yards 
further at Melbourne than at Rye! The average of 
cricket in Australia, as indeed of lawn tennis, is higher 
than in Britain because it is a general rule that the better 
the conditions the more easily perfected the art. Of 
course the ability to play the games all the year round is a 
Nevertheless 


less 


great source of superiority in technique. 
when all is said the most effective difference is in mentality. 
The Australian takes more trouble about the minutiae ; 
and if now and again, as in such details as the excess of 
new balls, the laws may be not strictly observed and the 
keenness may be overdone, that extra zeal is in itself 
admirable and a producer of new life in the game. 

The danger to cricket, if not as a popular pastime yet 
certainly as an international game, is the superiority of 
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the batsman over the bowler, especially in the Antipodes. 
It is prognosticated by some of the elect that given good 
weather (or very bad weather) all the Test matches of the 
coming season will be drawn, if a limit of three days is set. 
We have no really fast bowlers in England, chiefly because 
no fast bowler can last for many seasons, and a professional 
cricketer likes to imitate Dr. W. G. Grace and exercise his 
profession for two score years or so. Amateurs have too 
much neglected the bowling art, though it is more natural 
than batting (how many village teams possess a player 
with natural length and pace !). At least nine men of the 
Australian eleven will be disappointed if they do not come 
near to a hundred in a Test match. There is no likelihood 
that any two of our players will repeat the feat (magni- 
ficent but hardly a game) of Hobbs and Sutcliffe who 
batted through a whole day at Melbourne ; but it should 
be very diflicult for either side to win; and it is nearly a 
generation since England won the rubber. It is fourteen 
years since she won a match at Lord’s. It seems to be 
demonstrated that the children when they return to the 
old nursery surpass their nurses. 


WYCHWOOD STARLINGS 


By Lorp OLIvIER. 


( UR starlings’ army is quite orthodox in_ its 

organization. Its units are progressively the 
platoon, the company, the battalion, the regiment, the 
division, and the nightly-assembled host. Its basis is 
territorial. The platoon is the annual family, the old 
birds with two broods, or perhaps only one. When both 
broods are fledged the joint family averages about ter. 
These platoons keep together right through the winter 
up to the next breeding season, but they are incomplete 
in the early summer and are enrolled into larger units, 
more permanently coherent. The broods reared in groups 
of adjacent buildings, such as a farmstead, combine into 
generally about 80 to 100 in number but 


companies, g¢ 
often more. 

During the nesting season there are always unmated 
starlings independent cock-birds, 
and possibly some, presumably sterile, hens. While the 
young are in the nest, their parents are too busy feeding 


about, swaggering 


them to go out with the rooks and the jackdaws, as these 
bachelors continue to do. 
cock and hen while the broods are growing is truly 
prodigious. They dash hurriedly out and return every 
few minutes, always with grubs in their beaks. I sce them 
arrive again and again, each bringing back, every time, 
two leather-jackets (daddy-longlegs grubs). How they 
find them so quickly and what they do with the first one 
while they are ferreting up the second out of the grass- 
roots is a problem I still hope to explore through ficld 


The industry of the nursing 


glasses. 

While the second broods are still in the nests the first 
are already at school, in cadet companies, with their 
uncles and aunts, among the high-browed dons and 
black-gowned undergraduates of the rookery and their 
croupy jackdaw scouts, in their daily field foraging. I think 
the society of our village rooks is the central attraction, 
the Depot Headquarters rendezvous of our local starling 
regiment, which appears to consist of three battalions, 
one big battalion clearly belonging to Ramsden, another 
I surmise to Hailey, down the road, and a smaller one to 
Poffley End (I always wonder who Poflley was). The 
battalion reflects the village, and runs from eight to twelve 
companies 709 or 800 to 1,500 birds. By midsummer, 
drill is in full swing every evening. The elder fledglings, 
with a small proportion of those old Staff Majors and 
Conipany Sergeants and latch-key spinsters I spoke of, 


—___ 
——__ 


beat to and fro in companies and battalions over some 
open fallow, being taught mass-manoeuvring. Companies 
separate from the pack as it wheels and settles and Tiseg 
and wheels again, stream up into an oak tree and perch 
chatter a minute or two, then simultaneously cease theig 
gossip, whirr out again and slide back into their battalion 
There is doubtless deliberate leadership and tuition by 
the older birds: the company seems to be the unit of 
drill. Many of the platoons, as one sees them outside of 
the pack, consist at this time of young birds only, 

It cannot be a simple and automatic affair for 2,000 or 
3,000 young birds, sometimes flying, evidently, as fag, 
as ever they can, close together, with stoutish, soliq 
bodies and short, whirring wings, to keep their distances 
and act all together on the sign of command without 
collision between individuals or one company Wheeling 
across another’s flight. They dash along the field, swirl, 
wheel and toss upwards the fringes of the bee-like swam, 
rushing round on the outer circuit, the inner files circling 
slower, all banking to a sudden turn like one bird, the 
under sides of their wings and bodies gleaming silvery 
grey-brown in the sinking sunlight. I suppose they are 
marshalled partly by those penetrating, very high- 
pitched boatswains’ whistle notes of the old male starling, 
partly by their own lightning-quick eyesight, partly 
by intuitions of nearness and distance and of their 
leaders’ intentions to which their directing nerves react as 
sympathetically as to a contact. 

In winter the platoons still haunt their native gardens 
and fields, but are much more about with the rooks all 
day in their regiment or abroad in companies that roost 
in the army bivouack, wherever that may be stationed, 
Some old ones, singly or in pairs, come back now and then 
to have a look at their home-roof and sit importantly 
on the gable end or the chimney. Last November, in that 
fine warm weather which brought out many silly spring 
flowers, one of our pairs spent a giddy week-end poking 
about their old nest-hole, whistling, chattering, waddling 


ae) 


about side by side and otherwise comporting themselves 
quite unseasonably. Snow disillusioned them. 

Early last February the Army camp was transferred 
to a stretch of thickety land just this side ef Wychwood 
Forest. Our Ramsden regiment mustered every evening 
in trees in front of our windows, one very high big elm 
from which you must havea good view of the forest ridge, 
They collected into the 


trees, some in platoons which happened to have been 


and several lower ones near it. 


feeding in fields close by, but mostly arriving in companies. 
The Hailey and Poffley End battalions came in in larger 
By established prescription the Ramsden batta- 
lion first concentrated into a dense black mass in the 


masses. 


biggest elm and about ten minutes before sunset stood 
dumb to attention and swarmed off straight to the ridge. 
Then the Hailey battalion gathered itself up out of the 
other trees into the big one and in its turn took flight, 
and then the Poffley Enders. If any straggling companies 
or platoons arrived later they just perched and then 
followed up to the bivouack. 

About fifty years ago, Wychwood Forest was 
‘enclosed ” and its outskirts of sticky glacial drift and 
intractable Oxford clay were lotted out to commoners in 
compensation for their deprivation of rights of pasture 
and wood. A belt of detestable soil along the new forest 
boundary was cleared, and being entirely worthless has 


now reverted to waste, densely covered with hawthorns 
Up to five feet from the ground all is massive 
prickly tangle, with rabbit runs under it, above that 
level the hawthoru stems stand straight up with branching 
twigs, and are not very thorny. The land gathers down- 
wards north-westerly into a dell of the forest. Into this 


and gorse. 


wide depression, sheltered north, east and south by the 
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crest of the watershed, battalions, regiments, divisions, 
sweep in over the hill top, bank, wheel, and drop in clouds 
with a whirr of arresting wing-beats on to the hawthorns, 
each bird with just wing room between him and _ his 
neighbours. The rustling whistling chatter of thousands 
shrills hissingly into the ears like the sound of dragging 
surf over shingle, or the splashing of a high waterfall 
proken on rocks. Belated single companies come dashing 
over the rim, swiftly as arrows—small long shuttle shaped 
flocks scurrying on springy-pointed broad pinions, planing 
down, keeping their distances as stiffly as the blacks on a 
chessboard (the company drill is wonderful), then suddenly 
all bringing themselves to a standstill upright in the air 
and sinking with quiet fluttcrings down into their places. 
Some companies or battalions get the word to shift: 
and they rise with a 
rumbling roar like the sound of Atlantic rollers breaking 
Gradually they settle to silence. 


the chatter drops suddenly dead : 


on Cornish coasts. 
Stray couples who have been on courting excursions 
re-sort themselves. 

I watched them at daybreak about a week before the 
army-camp dispersed, sitting quiet enough for even the 
rabbits not to mind me. They are not so conversational 
jn the morning as in theevening. They showed against the 
pallid sky in the tops of the thorns like great black fruits, 
their heads all set one way. Before sunrise a few single 
companies—possibly those which arrived late at night, 
coming from far, or enrolled in no battalion, began first 
to slip off in the twilight. With the same all-at-onceness 
as they had settled, they ceased their twittering, sprang 
suddenly with a flutter clear of the twigs, and dashed off 
at an astonishing starting pace in their elongated company 
formation, out of sight in half a minute. 

Just about sunrise the whole thicket simultaneously 
thundered and the host towered suddenly upwards into 
the air, spreading mushroom-shaped at the summit, 
like the smoke of an exploded mine. Clear of the forest 
ridge the army deployed—it seemed at first a_ little 
battalions and regiments wheeling round and 
crossing over and under each other. 


confusedly 
The whole evolution 
was so dazzlingly rapid that it was hard to see what was 
happening, but distinguishably they went north, east 
and south in three main divisions, one to the watershed 
north of the Evenlode, one to that between the Evenlode 
and the Windrush and the other beyond the Windrush 
towards the Thames Valley. No division started westward 
over the Forest. 

Very few birds set off with the wrong division. 
Those that had done so came diving headlong back, alone 
or in pairs. Did these latter represent last-moment 
clopements across divisional frontiers ? The pack broke 
up next week : dwindling to nothing in two or three days 


time. 
These habits of assemblage promote exogamy. Cross- 
pairing is facilitated between platoons, companies, 


battalions and even divisions. But the cadres of the whole 
formation, from the platoon-parents upwards, remain 
continuous and revert to their habitats, the breeders to 
their old nesting haunts, the celibates to the admired 
society of their local rookery and its jackdaw snobbery. 
The clements of the army are transmuted year by 
year, but it keeps perennially its tribal and territorial 
character. 
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SPECTABILIA 
A CORRESPONDENT in Malta draws my attention to ar 
article which appeared in a recent issue of Il Legionarie 
ef Rome, the official Fascist organ, on the “ Italianity of 
Malta.” It the few years 
increasing interest has been taken in Italy in Coloniat 


is true that during past 


questions, but the fact that many Italians are interested 
in oversea problems, and especially in the welfare of 
their countrymen who live under foreign flags, must not 
be taken to imply any sinister designs on the independ- 
ence of Malta. 


* % x * 
With the object of arousing greater interest in 
Colonial matters the Italian Colonial Institute, with 
the suppert of the National Association of Tourist 
Industries, and under the patronage of the Idea 
Coloniale, has organized a cruise to visit the most 
important Italian centres on the Mediterranean. The 


steamer ‘ Neptunia’ has been chartered, starts this weck, 
and will visit Sicily, Tunis, Tripoli and Malta before re- 
turning to Naples. The Daily Malta Chronicle regards 
this increasing interest of Italy in Maltese problems with 
some concern, and quotes the following extract from the 
Fascist organ in support of its attitude :—‘* Also in Malta, 
the cruise will make a stay of one day, in order to make 
known to the travellers THIS OUR ISLAND where there 
burn incessantly the liveliest sentiments of Italianity and 
where work of the greatest interest is being done.” 

* * * * 
American industrial efficiency is the theme of many 
‘new industrial gospel ” of 


‘ 


articles in the Press, and the 
high wages and payment by results is making many con- 
In these articles I have not noticed any reference 
to one important aspect of the problem—namely, the 
sobriety of the average American artisan. Whatever 
the evil effects of Prohibition may be in the large cities 
among the well-to-do and professional classes, there is no 
doubt about the increased efficiency of the great American 
manufacturing concerns owing to the sobriety of their 


verts. 


workers. This fact has not received enough attention on 
this side of the Atlantic. 
* * * * 

When M. Péret’s financial proposals were discussed in 
the French Chamber the proposal to forbid the sale of 
babies’ comforters was carried by a majority of 370 to 
153. The law will not come into effect for three months, 
so as to give manufacturers time to adjust their works to 
some other form of output. Few more sensible pieces of 
legislation have been passed by any legislature. How 
pleased Sir Truby King, of New Zealand, must have been 
when he read the news. Sir Truby King has done as much 
to reduce the rate of infant mortality in the British 
Empire as anyone, and the baby’s comforter has always 
been anathema to him. Commenting on the debate in the 
French Chamber several journalists declared that the 
deputies should have been devoting their time “ to more 
important matters at this critical moment in their 
country’s history.”” Many persons must wonder what 
more useful work the elected representatives of a nation 
could perform than safeguarding the lives of the coming 
generation ! 

* + * 7 

Most people will approve of the Free State Government’s 
action in offering what amounts to a premium on marriage 
to certain employees. An examination held in 
December to fill a hundred vacancies in the Irish Civil 
Service, and men applicants were informed that they 
would have to accept the same scale of pay as women 
unless or until they married. The Free State Govern- 


was 
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ment’s action provides two interesting innovations : 
official recognition of equal pay for both sexes, and in- 
creased remuneration for the married man. 

* * * * 

I cannot believe that anyone will take seriously the 
statement of a leading Canadian industrialist that Canada 
is handicapped in Great Britain by the lack of titled Cana- 
dians. There is practical unanimity in Canada concerning 
the granting of hereditary titles. No political party 
would advocate it. So far as the granting of knighthoods 
is concerned, or life-time titles, the matter is somewhat 
different, but I do not believe that the old practice of 
granting titles will ever be reintroduced. If peerages 
were to be conferred to-morrow on a dozen of the leading 
Canadians over here, does anyone believe that their 
utility to their native land would be increased ? 

* * . * 

March 17th last was the first “‘ dry ” St. Patrick’s Day, 
and according to the Irish papers nobody seemed to enjoy 
the holiday any the less. Certainly a Government which 
can achieve sobriety on Ireland’s national festival 
deserves congratulation. One of my earliest recollee- 
tions is of watching the endless stream of Irish 
jaunting cars conveying hilarious folk singing national 
songs from public-house to public-house. Evidently some 
of the leading Southern Irishmen realize that Ireland’s 
greatest curse is drink. 

* * * * 

The West Indies have too long been the Cinderella of 
the British Empire. It is good news, therefore, that a 
West Indian Conference is to be held in London in May, 
when Mr. Amery will open the first meeting. All the 
British West Indian colonies as well as British Guiana 
and British Honduras have accepted the invitation. 
Eighteen years ago the federation of all the British islands 
was being discussed, but local jealousies and other difficul- 
ties have prevented progress. Well-wishers of the British 
West Indies must hope that some method of bringing the 
various Colonies together may be devised. A West 
Indian federation would exercise a much greater influence 
in Imperial affairs than a number of isolated islands and 
dependencies. Apart from the question of federation the 
West Indian islands should have a High Commissioner 
in London to represent their interests. 

TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE 


MR. MALLESON ARRIVES 


(“Conr.ictr,” BY Mires MALLESON. QUEEN'S THEATRE.] 


Towarps the end of last year, this fine play, this remorseless 
piece of clear-headed thinking, was performed with great 
distinction at the “‘Q” Theatre. In praising it at the time 
in these columns, I expressed the hope that the play would 
quickly be brought to the West End. To my immense 
satisfaction—for, after all, even the least vain of mortals 
like to have their opinions endorsed—Sir Alfred Butt, of 
all people, lost little time in hurrying off to Kew Bridge to 
acquire the rights of Conflict, which he has now successfully 
produced at one of his theatres. I say “of all people” 
with no intended disrespect. Sir Alfred Butt is a shrewd 
business man, and has in the past proved himself capable of 
high artistic endeavour, but it must not be forgotten that 
he is also a Conservative Member of Parliament. All the 
more credit to him, therefore, to have forgotten that Mr, 
Malleson, in addition to his fiany other activities, is a salaried 
official of the Independent Labour Party and an unrepentant 
Socialist, all the more credit to him. I say, to have produced 
Conflict on its merits. He need not be afraid. The play is, 
I suspect, just a trifle too good to make his fortune, but it 
will not cost Sir Alfred any votes in his constituency, for 


—— 
—$—$—_—_— 


this is the kind of sporting action English people admin. 

And it is on its merits as a play, a play that throbs ln 
beginning to end with tense dramatic feeling, rather than 4 
its political arguments, that I beg every sane man and wane 
who has ever given ten minutes’ thought to the STAVE social 
problems of our time, to make for the Queen's Theatre, For 
nearly three hours Mr. Malleson holds your interest ; he 
brings you down to the edge of tears once or twice, and then 

in a flash, he lifts you up again on to the plane of deliciously 
sparkling comedy, so. that you are never quite certain (unless 
you happen to know the author’s own mind) at which of the 
two Parliamentary candidates you are invited to laugh, 
There are several political discussions during the course of 
the play, but you can never be bored, still less offended py 
them, for Mr. Malleson has woven them with much dexterity 
into his dramatic theme, and he holds the balance betwee, 
the various conflicting views with fine tolerance and superb 
justice. Conflict is not only a very good play with a wide 
appeal to all sections of society ; it is also a noble and sincey 
piece of creative thought. It is, I think, the most important 
thing that has happened in the English Theatre since Sqin; 
Joan. This is high praise, but I am prepared to stand by it, 
There were certain changes in the company, not all of them 
improvements. It was tantalizing, for instance, to find 
Miss Cicely Byrne shunted from the leading part to a small 
one for which, though she got through it with her accustomed 
grace and charm, she is not in the least suited. In her place 
reigns popular Miss Isabel Jeans. She had her moments, 
and improved greatly as the night went on, but it is my 
misfortune to find Miss Jeans all ice and snow. It isa hard 
thing, I know, to ask of all concerned, but if these two clever 
actresses could change places, all would be well. Mr. Tom 
Nesbitt repeats his beautifully sensitive performance as the 
Labour candidate, and Mr. Basil Foster was good as his 
rival. Mr. Fred Kerr, welcome home from America, will be 
characteristically delightful when he has got a little more 
deeply into the skin of his part. And once again I have to 
say that the short time Miss Margaret Yarde is on the stage 
is one of supreme delight. 

E. S. A. 


LARKS AT HAMMERSMITH 


, 


[“ RiversiweE Nicuts,” By A. P. HERBERT AND NIGEL 
PLayFaiR. Lyric, HAMMERSMITH. | 


For months past the town has buzzed with gossip about 
the entertainment—some called it vaguely a “ highbrow 
revue,’ whatever that may mean—Mr. Playfair was going 
to produce one day in his famous little theatre, and now it has 
come at last. On its literary side Riverside Nights is mainly 
the work of Mr. A. P. Herbert, whose sense of fun is as fresh 
and sparkling as the air of Chiswick Reach on a sunny morning 
in spring, but Mr. Playfair's keen sense of invention 
assisted greatly, I have no doubt, in what has proved a most 
happy collaboration. The evening, as a result, is one glorious 
riot of laughter. There is so much to praise, so many clever 
artists to commend, in this delicious entertainment that it is 
difficult to know where to begin. First, perhaps, Mr. Miles 
Malleson. Now what are we to do about this astenishing 
man? Not content with having written and produced in 
Conflict what is so far the best play of the year, he must needs 
dash off to Hammersmith three nights after its production, 
and give a performance that only confirms what I have said 
time and again, namely, that Mr. Malleson is the greatest 
comic genius of our time. If you don’t believe me, go and 
see him as Perkin Warbeck in a clever little sketch written by 
Mr. Playfair’s son. Mr. Harold Scott and Miss Elsa Lanchester 
contribute some turns that have been a feature of Bohemian 
circles for a long time. It was interesting to note with what 
avidity a wider and more popular audience took to these two 
unique and fascinating artists. Miss Kathleen Hilliard, look- 
ing adorably pretty, sang with great charm, and Mr. George 
Baker was in fine voice. A warm welcome was reserved for 
Miss Marie Dainton. It was clever of Mr. Playfair to have 
lured her back to the stage. She brought distinction to 
everything she touched. The Policeman's Serenade, which 
originally appeared in Punch, has now been turned by Mr. 
Herbert, assisted by some charming music from the melodious 
pen of Mr. Alfred Reynolds, into what he calls a * little grand 
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opera.” This and a merciless but uproariously funny tothe destruction of the ancient woods which surrounded the 
Western Tombs. Even the traditional sanctity of Chinese 


arody of an average Russian play are perhaps the best of all 
the admirable items in his share of the production. Mr. 
Frederick Austen made a personal appearance on the first 
night to conduct Thomas ard Sally, an opera in one act, by 
pr. Arne, which Mr. Playfair has dragged down from some 
dusty shelf to incorporate into the middle section of his pro- 
gramme. It is a quaint trifle, full of nice things, and was 
peautifully sung by Miss Hilliard and Mr. Baker. Both of 
them played it in the right spirit of quiet burlesque, but it was 
too long, and could Le cut with advantage. A great evening. 
My idea of happiness has changed. Iwould have Mr. Malleson 
in front of me three times daily as Perkin Warbeck, and Mr. 
Scott and Miss Lanchester (in the cool of the evening) with 
their negro spirituals. Then I would be happy till the stage 
lights are blacked out of the world, and the pass door is closed 
for ever. 
* ” a: od 

Iam asked to state that the Shakespeare Birthday Festival 
at Stratford-on-Avon opened on Monday night and_ will 
continue until Saturday evening, May 15th. Owing to the 
destruction by fire of the Memorial Theatre, the plays are being 
performed in the local cinema, rapidly converted for the 
purpose. The Birthday play is Coriolanus on Friday, April 23rd, 
at 8 o'clock. Amongst the other plays to be performed are 
King Henry 1V', Part IL., and the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Mr. Bridges Adams will produce the whole series. 

EB. S. A. 
M x: : + 

[Owing to the pressure on our space, the notice of The 

Marvellous History of St. Bernard at the Kingsway Theatre is 


held over until next week. —~Ep. Spectator.| 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM PEKING 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir. We are within four days of China New Year, and the 
streets are crowded with kites, Chinese lanterns, 
paper toys and all the bright-coloured paraphernalia of the 
At night the incessant popping of fire-crackers has 
already begun. In a week's time the “ toiling millions * will 
be in full enjoyment of their one respite in the year, and their 
one annual indulgence in something better than eternal millet 


sellers of 


season. 


and rice. 

During these four remaining days every decent citizen will 
have to pay his debts. He may have —and probably has— 
lived on credit since the Mid-autumn Festival, which was the 
last settling day, but honour and “ face * demand that he 
should enter the New Year with a clean slate. 

This applies, too, to the Government, which must square its 
accounts as best itcan. It must pay its officials and employees 
a fraction at least of their arrears of pay. The police at the 
moment are several months behind, and some of the unfortu- 
nate professors in the State Universities well over a year. The 
last lot of pay cheques have been dishonoured and crowds of 
despairing officials are besieging the Yamen gates and clamour- 
ing for their salaries. But there are even more pressing claims 
on the Government — namely, the irresistible demands of the 
inilitary chiefs for money to pay their troops. 

The Minister of Finance, after giving almost nightly dinners 
for weeks past to the leading native bankers, has, it appears, 
at last suceceded in putting through a loan of some five million 
dollars. He will actually net less than three and a half, and 
the security given is Government revenue of more than two 
years ahead. everything in between having already been 
pledged. Under the militarist régime the Government keeps 
alive by the simple process ef eating up the future. 

Alas ! not only the future, but also bits of the glorious past 
are going into the melting-pot and being turned into cash. 
The latest the watch-tower on the south-west 
corner of the Tartar City Wall. The imposing five-storey 
structure, with its green-glazed roof, dating from Ming times, 
was levelled the other day for the sake of its bricks and timbers. 
A still sadder sight is the piles of fresh-cut trunks outside 
the local woodyards, which bear mute and melancholy witness 


victim is 


graveyards has given way before the needs of hard-ap mili- 
tarists looking for means to carry over the New Year. 

Such is the pretty dish set before the delegates ta the Tariff 
Conference. When the representatives of the Treaty Powers 
assembled here last October there was at least a glimmer of a 
hope that the Conference might be the means of ushering in a 
new era in China by remodelling her national finances on a 
Unfortunately, the strong man mvt 
be bound before you can spoil his goods. The strong man in 
this case is the militarist, or rather, I should say, the militarist 
system which keeps China at the mercy ofcontending tuchuns 
and their multitudinous armies. The Conference has failed 
to influence the inter-tuchun struggle which is now raging 
worse than ever, and the millennium of peace, order and 
financial reconstruction is not yet in sight. 

This being so, the Conference has had to content itself with 
the attempt to carry out the bare items of its advertised pro- 
gramme. These make, I imagine, dry and not very intelligible 
reading for the ordinary layman, but as they form at present 
the focus of attention in Peking, I will try to put the gist of 
the matter in a nutshell. 

China, for perfectly good historical reasons, is engaged 
under foreign treaties to tax imports at a flat rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. Becoming, not unnaturally, restive under such a 
restriction in present-day conditions, the Chinese are claiming 
the sovereign right to tariff autonomy to begin three years 
hence. The Conference has accepted the claim in principle 
subject to the abolition of the peculiar Chinese system of inland 
tolls and taxes —loosely termed likin--which hampers the free 
transport of goods and strangles all trade. There remains 
the problem of bridging over the three-year gap. What the 
Conference is discussing is, first, a plan for getting rid of 
likin ; secondly, the extent to which the Customs tariff shall 
be raised during the interim period; and, thirdly, how to 
apply the extra money. Part of the latter must go straight to 
the provincial governors to compensate them for putting an 
end to likin. The principal claimants to the rest are the 
Chinese and foreign unsecured Government creditors, who 
investors in 


sound and solid basis. 


have remained unpaid for several years past (e.g., 
Marconi or Vickers Chinese bonds), the railway bondholders, 
largely British, who are faced with a similar fate, and, lastly, 
of course, the bankrupt Government itself. The Conference is 
approaching agreement on most of the principal points, but 
the question will then arise whether the shadow-Government 
now holding office has enough authority to sign a treaty in 
the name of China and see to its carrying out. 

The doings of our other International Conference, dealing 
with the still more vital problem—from the foreigner’s point 
of view —of extraterritoriality, must remain for a future 
letter. I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PEKING CORRESPONDEN?Y. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ELECTRICITY BILL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
May I as a power user be permitted to offer some 
There 
towards 


Sir, 
comments on your attitude to the Electricity Bill ? 
seems to be some danger that this movement 
universal electrification may be carried forward on a wave 
of reckless and slightly hysterical social reform enthusiasm. 
You repeat the statement that Canada uses 800 units of 
electricity per head and ourselves only 200. This statement 
is, I suppose, correct, but seems to beg the question and 
implies either—(1) that Canada 
of population than ourselves, which I believe to be 
inaccurate ; or (2) that power which has passed through the 
intermediate electricity used has 
acquired some special merit and you make no attempt to 


uses more power per heal 


quite 
stage of before being 
prove this. 

I would suggest that the greater use of electricity in Canada 
is simply due to the unlimited supply of water power which 
can be made available in no other way, whereas we still find 
it cheaper in most instances to move our coal to the spot where 
our power is required, using a slightly less efficient engine, 
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but saving the tremendous cost of mains. The 


appalling to contemplate. 


more expensive. 


The large clectric power companies are, without any 
Government help, rapidly replacing the less efficient mill 


engines, but such figures of power costs as I have seen do 
not indicate that the time is ripe for the replacement of modern 
mill power installations, particularly where the steam plant 


will still be required for process work if the engine is done 
away with. 

The suggestion regarding electricity on farms seems to 
have been made without any attempt at serious thought. 
Farming machinery is used with less regularity than any 
machinery and no clectric power company can lay mains 
and keep power available for a user who may want to run 
a ten horse power motor for an hour or two this week or 
next week. I can buy clectrie power at about }d. per unit 
for a plant running day and night, but one-third of this cost 
is a K.V.A. charge. based on maximum demand, whether 
I take any electricity or not. I wonder what K.V.A. charge 
the farmer would have to pay to cover the cost of holding 
power continuously available for him ? Someone would have 
to pay it if he did not. either the taxpayer or the other users. 
An oil engine which can be started when he wants it is surely 
the best form of power for a farmer. 

I would also suggest that the objections of the large electric 
power companies should be more seriously considered. These 
very eflicient concerns have been and are continuously handi- 
~apped and obstructed. All they want is some reduction of 
this interference. A recent speech of the Chairman of the 
Yorkshire Power Company puts very clearly the case of the 
large power producer. I do not argue that the Electricity 
Bill is fundamentally unsound, but I do plead that the 
question may be considered in the cold light of reason and 
not decided by prejudice and sentiment.._I am, Sir, &e.. 

kK. C. Sroxeuovuse, 
ellhion Mills, Wakefield, 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 
COUNTY EDUCATION 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrvror.| 
Sir. Before the War we intended to send our two children 
to Public Schools as we were comfortably off, and felt it would 
not be just to take the places intended for less fortunately 
situated children. The War came and entirely altered our 
circumstances : so we left the girl (who was already at a 


AND 


good, though expensive. school) where she was, because the 
authorities kindly arranged to reduce the fees con- 
siderably rather than have her withdrawn; and we 
the boy to a Secondary School. 


most 


sent 


The girls school happened to have an unusually high 
standard of education, run on the Dalton system. with an 
up-to-date Hlead. The education and tone were all that could 
The pupils included ** members of the aris- 
professional classes, and a fair sprinkling of the 


be desired. 
tocracy,” 
new rich, whose ideas and manners at entrance were hardly 
those one expects of the average County School child — still, 
after a while they altered and became like the majority. 
The included the usual Grammar School 
mixture, with a large number of scholarship boys from the 
country clementary schools and a very small sprinkling of 
professional classes. Our son, after one term at school, be 


boy's school 


gan 
to adopt the dialect, manners, and behaviour of the boys 
who predominated. When we reproved him and told him he 
should set them a better standard, he replied that the others 
laughed at his * silly ways” and he ™ felt a fool not being 
like the rest he was only ten vears old. (We found out in 
after years that he had been very miserable.) 

We sent him later on to another school as a day. boy. His 


modern 
mill engine makes more smoke than the super power station, 
but very little more (large factories are, contrary to the 
popular supposition, not mainly responsible for our dirty 
towns, the iron works make most of the smoke), and while 
any slight reduction of the smoke nuisance is desirable the 
cost of replacing by turbines, dynamos, motors and, above 
all, mains the millions of horse power now. satisfactorily 
supplied by mill engines in Yorkshire and Lancashire is 
Further I believe that with such 
heavy overhead charges the resultant power would be much 


accent became normal, and he was quite happy. As regards 
his education at this school we had nothing to complain of 
although, as most of the boys came from clementary schools 
the standard for the age was very much lower than that at 
his sister's school. The tone of this school, however, yas 
excellent. 

He has gained much from his “ democratic ” education —_ 
a wider, more tolerant view of his fellow-creatures ~seeing 
both sides of many social problems, and he is far and away 
more self reliant and original than any of the many Puybjjc 
School boys we know. On the other hand he loses heayjjy 
in the neighbourhood socially, and is seldom invited {, 
former * friends ” (!) because Society will have nothing to dy 
with a local Grammar School boy. 

My sister in Canada wrote to me a year ago, asking me ty 
take her little girl of twelve during her holidays. She wrote 
“Tam sending her to England to continue her education, 
because she has been to the public (elementary) school here. 
and though the education is splendid, the young people 
begin their love-making much too soon. Girls of thirteen 
have their ‘ boys’ and their conversation and behaviour js 
not what we want our daughters to learn.” 

The child arrived, and one day I asked her how she liked 
school life in Canada. She said she was very happy there, 
but, she added, * One day the Duke of came with 
Daddy to the school, and the children heard him call Daddy 
his cousin, and he happened to be a cousin, so they were all 
very hateful to me for a long time, “cos you see they are all 
Socialists. It wasn’t my fault, was it ?” 

At the school this child goes to in England she is considered 
very backward for her age, although in Canada she worked 
with older girls. So I think the English education is better and 
certainly more thorough. 

Pioneer work is heart-breaking for children, and it is cruel 
to send them into a strange atmosphere. —I am, Sir, &c., 


ce 


Oxe or Your Reapers, 


THE SMOKE ABATEMENT 
|To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir, The Government Smoke Abatement Bill, which passed 
its second reading in the House of Lords on March 28rd, 
would be more appropriately called the * Smoke Exemption 
Bill,” for there are in it four exemptions to two extensions, 
Section 91, Public Health Act, 1875, is extended to include 
smoke that is not “ black,” and the expression 
also includes soot, ash, grit, and gritty particles. 


BILL 


* smoke ” 
A creat 
quantity of smoke, dense, not black, is emitted into the 
atmosphere, and gritty particles also, which can be practically, 
and profitably prevented. The other extension is increased 
penalties maximum £50 for £5, for the first 
and daily penalties for disobedience to magistrates” abatement 
orders, 40s. for 10s., and 100s. for 20s. Increased penalties, 
if not imposed, will be no deterrent to smoke nuisances. for 
magistrates very rarely impose the present maximum penalties. 
The Bill proposes to continue the complete exemption of 
domestic smoke. Approximately 40 million tons of coal are 
consumed annually in the domestic grate, and 20 million 
Many 
have 


offence, 


tons are wasted. 


personal 


public-spirited 
abated their 
nuisance by substituting for raw coal either a solid smokeless 


people— and for 


profit also domestic smoke 
&e.. and others 
there is neither 


having 


fuel, coke, gas, electricity, central heating, 
should be requested to do likewise, hence 
rhyme nor reason in the domestic fire 
exemption. 

* Nothing in this Act shall apply to any ship or vessel, or 
affect the enactments in force with respect to smoke consump- 


tion in any ship. or 


statutory 


vessel.” But the smoke from vessels 
ought not to be allowed to smother people with smoke. The 
offender should be prosecuted for the first offence, 
locomotives are under the 
(Amendment) Act, 1878. 

It is proposed to extend the exemption of Section 334 
of the Public Health Act of 1875, to reheating, 


as re vad 


Highways and Locomotives 


include 


annealing, hardening, forging, converting, and carburizing 
iron and other metals in addition to mines, smelting of ores. 
minerals, calcining, puddling, rolling of iron or other metal. 
and the conversion of pig iron into wrought iron. 

It is necessary that the said processes should be protected 
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up to the point of practicability, so as not to obstruct or 
interfere with the efficient heat treatment of steel. But 80 
per cent. of the smoke now made can be practically prevented, 
and its prevention would not hinder trade, but help it, by 
aving a huge quantity of coal and increasing the output of 
the furnaces and the unnecessary smoke ought not to be 
exempt. 

“Jf it appears to a Local Authority that a smoke nuisance 
exists on any premises within their district occupied for the 
public service of the Crown, they shall report to the Govern- 
jent Department, and if the Minister responsible is satisfied 
after enquiry that the nuisance exists, he shall take such steps 
as are necessary to abate it, and prevent a recurrence.” 
But the Government ought to set an example, first abating 
their own nuisances—Corporations also—before requiring 
private firms to abate theirs. 

When the writer went to India as “ Smoke Expert ” for 
the Government, he found the Government and Corporation 
chimneys creating as great smoke nuisances as private firms, 
or greater. The Government and Corporations were first 
prevailed upon to take the necessary steps to abate the 
nuisances, then private firms followed the excellent example. 

If te said furnaces and fires are included in the Bill—and 
they offght to be—instead of being exempt, no injustice will 
be done to anyone, and if competent officers are appointed by 
the Government to and that the delinquent 
withorities administer the necessary further powers, then trade 
will not be hindered but greatly helped. The public health 
will be greatly improved, and there will be reduced mortality, 
and 
am, 


advise, see 


less fog, more sunshine, and an atmosphere not polluted 
poisoned, but fit for a civilized people to breathe.—I 
Sir, &e., 
W. NiIcuoison 
(Chicf Smoke Inspector, Sheffield.) 


ON HATING AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—The small percentage of English people who are able to 
visit the United States for the most part return enthusiastic 
for Anglo-American amity and co-operation. And why should 
they not? They spend a few weeks among the small per- 
entage of United States citizens of broad and tolerant views ; 
they are most hospitably entertained and hear only friendly 
and congenial views. But they don’t meet the great mass of 
the plain people of the towns, villages and farms between 
Atlantic and Pacific, the voters who elect the politicians, and 
who decide the question of peace or war. Canadians have 
lived next to these people for a century and know them inti- 
mately by social and business contact. The Canadian knows 
that the average United States citizen is either densely ignorant 
or indifferent to most truths regarding England and the 
Empire and is steeped from infancy in the traditional hatred 
of England as the unnatural mother from whom the Colonial 
child (now the exalted Superman of the world) with much 
gallantry and bloody sacrifice wrested its freedom. 

Do not misunderstand the attitude of Canadians ; are 
as anxious to promote friendly international relations as you, 
but we think you are going about it entirely the wrong way. 
The instinctive hostility of the United States to the English 
is based upon two primary causes: the Revolutionary War 
and trade jealousy. You will never earn the good will or 
respect of the United States by making concessions or kow- 
you will only earn its derisive contempt. You were 
told that if you gave Home Rule to Ireland the United States 
would graciously forgive and forget ; but no sooner had Ireland 
zot Home Rule than other grievances cropped up: opium, 
Prohibition, rubber, War debts, oilfields, the Anglo-Japanese 
Ireaty, disarmament, English ruie in India, Egypt anything 
for a pretext to feed fat the ancient grudge. To Canadians, 
John Bull appears to be afraid to move hand or foot without 
first anxiously considering whether his actions will please or 
fend Unele Sam. And it amuses Uncle Sam to watch the 
mee portly John Bull, with one eye upon the United States, 
fidgetting about nervously just as it used to amuse the cowboy 
to see the tenderfoot dance in the bar-room whilst he emptied 
his revolver close to the feet of his unhappy victim. 

Do not deceive yourselves in England ; the United States 
will always manage to find a grievance against its old foe, the 
English race. The more vou give the more will be demanded 


we 


towing 











of you. Canada is more or less approved of by the complacent 
Yankee because he says, ** Oh, well, you’re practically Ameri- 
‘an, anyway—though we can’t understand why you Canadiang 
want to stick to that played-out old Monarchy, England!” 
And if the exasperated Canadian retorts, ‘‘ Rot ! England’s 
all right !*’ his contemptuous Yankee critic counters, ‘*‘ Don’t 
take my word for it—read what the English writers and 
speakers say of their own country.” 

I wish I could depict adequately the humiliation and dismay 
with which Canada beholds the Motherland’s abject and vain 
efforts to conciliate the United States by making obecisance 
and The only way for England to gain the 
respect of the United States and to promote international 
good will is to place British interests first and uphold them 
vigorously—that attitude alone does the United States 
understand and respect. Canadians are wearied and puzzled 
by England’s apologetic attitude toward the United States, 
this continual bending low, with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness. Let us see once more the sturdy, self-reliant 
England of our youth, to whom we looked up with affectionate 
the familiar old England full of confidence and 
assurance and pride in its world leadership. It has been 
suggested that Canada’s function in the Empire could best be 
that of a liaison officer to act as interpreter between England 
and the United States. If so it is high time for a little candid 
speaking upon the part of Canada. My point of view may be 
contradicted and criticized, but Lam simply telling you what 
is the private opinion of ninety per cent. of the Canadian 


concessions. 


respect 


people.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-CANADIAN. 
[We have been obliged to shorten our correspondent’s 
letter.— Exp. Spectator.| 
THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have just read the article in the current number of the 


Spectator, entitled ‘The Industrial Christian Fellowship.’ 
The writer seems surprised at there being hostility to this 
organization, but I think it is not to be wondered at, as the 
Chief Messenger is the Rev. G. Studdert Kennedy, who, on 
Armistice Day, 1921, caused great distress to many of his 
hearers at a public meeting by stating that the men who 
fought and died for us were all mad. When asked to retract 
this insult to our dead he replied that the words were “ deliber- 
ately meant to strike a blow at the very heart of our national 
patriotism.” I would advise the writer of the article to 
procure a pamphlet, entitled The Socialist Movement and 
Christianity, by M. I. Nutt Mackenzie. Price 3d. Published 
by the National Constitution Defence Movement, 25 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Louisa WITHINGTON, 
Altham, Denmark Road, Guildford. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Rev. Herbert W. Quarrie says that our helping 
France in the War “ meant the difference between survival 
and extinction to her.’ But why ignore the fact that it 
meant equally as much “ the difference between survival and 
extinction * to ourselves ? 

Gugl. Ferrero, in his Problems of Peace, p. 234, 
‘* Forty years had not taught Europe to realize that France 
was the keystone of European equilibrium.” It now begins 
to seem as if we had forgotten that lesson or never learnt it.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


says : 


F. R. Cave. 
Fernley Hotel, Bath. 
LITTER 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,— Would it not be in the interest of economy to bring 
to the attention of the town and rural county councillors 
the possibilities of saving by making the collectors of the 
refuse pay for the privilege of collecting instead of the cost 
falling on the ratepayers? In the U.S.A., at least where I 
have lived, each householder is obliged to have one can 
for dust and ashes, one for food refuse, and a bag for waste- 


paper. Thus the work of sorting is partly done at each house, 
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the refuse is collected in covered carts (which are also divided) 
and their contents dumped at the places where they are 
wanted. The bidding is keen for the privilege, and large 
sums are made by the contractors and the sum they pay is 
a clear gain to the town. There is undoubtedly money to be 
made by the by-products—soap, &c., &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

X. Y. Z 


THE RIGHT USE OF EMIGRATION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—-Mr. R. M. Bradley says in his useful letter that if 
emigrants are drawn gradually from an area of congestion 
the power of multiplication which has created over-population 
fills all the gaps and leaves things practically as before. But, 
surely, this objection to emigration has lost whatever force 
it may have had, since the birthrate is now very low in all 
the countries of Western Europe except Italy and Spain. 
Moreover, if we were to encourage our poorest classes to observe 
the principle of parental responsibility, which is the basis of 
an individualistic social system, England would soon be 
rich enough to spend large sums of money in spreading out 
her population, to the great advantage of herself and the 
Kmpire. The real reason why emigration is no remedy for 
over-population has long seemed to me to be that a country 
must be made still more over-populated by having its pro- 
portion of workers to non-workers (mainly children) reduced. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. Duntor, M.B. 
24 Alexandra Court, Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 


THE NAMES OF FLOWERS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sir,— Writing for the Spectator of all papers, correspondents 
should be sure of their facts, and rose growers cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer on his statement in the 
article, “The Names of Flowers.” Irish Glory and Irish 
Modesty are not tea roses, and have not a single qualification 
for that class. 
years ago : 


And Gruss Teplitz was produced twenty-nine 
I am, Sir, &c., 
T. F. Crozier, 


Hardly a new rose. 


Avonmore, Slillorgan, Co. Dublin. 


A RAVEN AND A _ BOY 

{To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—My brother-in-law in Devonshire has a raven, brought 
up from a nestling, and now some years old. It flies about 
leose in the garden. The following extract from a letter 
is interesting: ‘ The raven is quite besotted on R. (a boy 
just come home from his first term at a Public School), knew 
him again at once, and follows him everywhere, going to call 
him in the morning. They built a nest in the cypress tree 
together, R. handing the sticks, and the raven building the 
nest. It is really most extraordinary.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. 5. Wimeusit. 
Terrington Rectory, York. 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMORIAL TO THE 
29TH DIVISION (GALLIPOLI, 1915-16). 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,— So many of your readers are interested in the records 
of the * Incomparable Twenty-Ninth ” that I shal! be grateful 
if you will allow me the hospitality of your columns to state 
that the Annual Memoria! Service will be held, as usual, 
on Sunday, April 25th, at 11 a.m., in Holy Trinity Church, 
Eltham, $.E.9. The sermon will be preached by the late 
Chaplain-General, the Right Reverend Bishop Taylor Smith, 
K.C.B., C.V.O., D.D., and Captain E. Unwin, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., R.N., will give a short Address of Testimony at the 
Dedication of the completion of the Memorial. The Band 
and Trumpeters of the Royal Artillery will assist at the 
Service, by the kind permission of the Officers R.A. The 
completed Memorial will embrace, among other interesting 
items, Statues of St. Joan and St. Alban, and the Union 
Jacks of H.M.S. ‘ St. George’ (Mediterranean 1915-16) and 
H.M.S. * Inflexible > (Falkland Islands and Jutland) presented 
by the Lords of the Admiralty. A number of distinguished 
oflicers of the Services have intimated their intention of 


ee 


being present, and our French comrades-in-arms wil] }, 
represented, we hope, by General Després, the Military 
Attaché. All who desire reserved seats for the Service 
should make appl-cation direct to me, enclosing a stamped 
directed envelope for reply.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry A. Hatt 

(M.A., Hon. C.F., Divisional Chaplain, at anq 

after the Landing, to the 29th Division, Gallipoli), 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E.9. 

Station: Shooter's Hill. 

Telephone: Eltham 1246, 

THE VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAvrOR.| 
Sir,—I write as Chairman of the City of London Hospita 
for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs (** Victoria Park Hos. 
pital * to use its more familiar title) to say that I shall be 
very grateful if you will let me draw the attention of your 
readers to the appeal which appears in another column of 
vour paper. The hospital, one of the oldest and the second 
largest chest hospital in London, has a fine record, both for 
research and curative treatment of chest diseases, but its 
work is being hampered by lack of the funds required to carry 
out schemes of improvement, most of which were planned as 
far back as 1913. £30,060 is needed for these, and, in addition, 
the work of the last two years has resulted in a deficit of 
nearly £7,000, which must be cleared if the work of the hos. 
pital is to remain unimpaired. 

The hospital is admirably situated for its work, being 
within easy access of the crowded East End, but standing 
in its own spacious grounds and immediately outside the fine 
Victoria Park. But this means that it is far away from, and 
comparatively little known by, the residents in the richer 
parts of London, which makes the collection of funds a particu- 
larly diflicult task. 

If any of your readers desire to know more of the work and 
history of the hospital, the Secretary will be pleased to send 
them (on receipt of 3d. in stamps to defray postage) a copy 
of The Story of a City Hospital, which was reviewed in your 
columns last July, and which your reviewer then described 
as “a full and illustrated record of the hospital which has 
served so long and so well the City and districts to the Kast.” 

Cheques should be sent to The Treasurer, Victoria Park 
Hospital, E. 2.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Kaye Butrrerwortnu, Chairman, 

City of London Hospital, Victoria Park, BE. 2. 


POETRY 
ADAM AND EVE 


Eve: What should we do, love. if the sun should fail, 
(There have been times when he grew wan and pale) 
If he his daily task should not compicte, 
Nor give his kindly boon of light and heat ? 
Some day he may be weary and foredone— 
What shall we do if we outlive the sun ? 
And those frail, pretty stars, and that weak moon, 
Surely their strength will be exhausted soon; 
How we shall grieve when they have spent their licht, 
How we shall miss them from the sky at night! 


ApAM: Vex not your thoughts about yon flaming ball ; 
Til find another should it fail or fall; 
Borrow the eagle’s wings that I may fly 
And set it on its path across the sky ; 
Sojourn a little space in that high air 
And put the stars to rights while It am there. 


Eve: How brave you are, my Adam—brave and wise, 
More marvellous than the whole of Paradise. 
Yet now I see my thoughts were foolish ones. 
Ife who made you can make a thousand suns, 
And He who rules the even and the morn 


Can seatter stars as I these grains of corn. 


Apam (rather annoyed): No, J shall see to it myself. 


Rost FyLeMAN. 
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The Happy Sportsmen 

ts : THE SUNLIT HOURS: A Record of Sport and Life. By Sir Tiopore Anprra 
ry ; Cook, Editor of the /“ield, etc. 

aS : ‘His readers find themselves enjoying its sunshine quite as much as Sir TI lore did 

n, The whole book is full of good reading and good stories.”-—Punci 18 
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Mr. Cobham’s Adventures 
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S/- nm 
“4OW CAN I PRAY ? A New Enquiry Based on the Lord’s Prayer bv the Very 
Rev. R. O. P. Taytor, Author of “ Communion 3 ind Fell hip,” ete. 3/6 net 
THE MESSAGE OF F. W. ROBERTSON, An canis: irranged by the Rev. 
FE. G. Frost. With an Introduction by the Rev. R. J. Campsetr, ).D } 
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*“* SOMETHING VERY NEAR A MASTERPIECE OF ITS KIND, 


as witty a bit of fooling as we have read since the ironies of Samuel Butler were new to the 
world, and it is not unworthy to be mentioned as in the apostolic succession from Erewhon,” 


This is what the Daily Telegraph says of 
THE SACRED GIRAFFE 
By S. DE MADARIAGA 


and The Times Literary Supplement says :— 
“A clever and amusing book . . . a merry and ingenious affair . . . genuine 
imaginative merit . . . lively and humorous by-play . . . the book ‘is written 
, ‘ : . : , 
throughout in an epigrammatic style which holds the attention of the reader.” 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LITTLE BROWN COMPANY 
An Anthology of Franciscan Poetry and Prose gathered by LOUIS VINCENT. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Large paper edition limited to 500 copies. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Whole 
vellum. 27s. 6d. net. 
“Charming anthology . . . it embodies throughout a spirit in which religion and poetry 


are humanized, and faith and suffering are wed to laughter and song.”—7he Times, 
“Really charming anthology . . . will be greatly valued.”—Church Times. 


AMERICANA, 1925 
Edited by H. L. MENCKEN. With Study Notes and Glossary. Crown 8vo. 
Of wii T Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
which The Bystander says :— 


“T have been vastly diverted by a new sort of anthology .. . excruciatingly funny. 
- . . Mr. Mencken’s brief introductory descriptions add enormously to one’s appreciation 
of their quaintness, but in themselyes they are mightily good. Be sure that you obtain 
a copy.’ 


MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Pp s History, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 15s. 

The first number of the new series, Volume IV, Number I, net. (The ¢ areer of Gardiner presents many vexed questions. 

was published on January 15th, 1926. This biography is based on the study of the letters and books 

of Gardiner himself and of contemporary documents, from 
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Troll Song 


(Overheard by Wolfram von Eschenbach as Tannhduser 
issues from the Venus-Berg.) 

Rend thy harp, Tannhiuser,— 

Are and strings ! 

Too long hast thou lain in the berg 

*Neath Astarte’s wings. 

Blot the goddess of Night from thy heart, 

Eve's light from thy brain, 

And with us, O, wander apart 

Where the winds complain! 


Put off thy glittering jewels 
And 
Thy patterns, and tassels, and crewels 
For woodcutter’s green. 


raiment so sheen, 


Away to the prisoned souls 

*"Neath rowan and pine ; 

The little field mice and the trolls 
Are lonely for thine. 


Get thee to Rome, to Rome, 
To thy Christian Rome ! 
Thou has spurned her, Ha-ha! art hedged 
*Twixt levin and loam. 
Away to the shadowy dell ! 
Dry there thy tears ; 
Or weep with the lost in Hell 
For a thousand years. 
Hersert KE. PALMER. 


The Recallers 


Nor by our dull abstracted eyes 
Is the first violet seen ; 

It is the children who surprise 
The purple in the green. 


Yet time has been when to our sight 
A crocus in the snow, 

Flamed with an eestasy more bright 
Than Eden’s golden glow. 


Now blind and deaf these minds of ours 
Kxeep their accustomed track, 

Till happily to birds and flowers 

The children call us back, 


Witrrip Gibson. 


Speed 


Tit crash of a ear in the night 

At the foot of the Hangman’s Hill— 
And he, whose heart was alight 
With a fury of speed, lies still. 

Tiis youth, with frenzy afire 

To overtake life in a breath, 

As swift as his heart could desire 


IIas outstripped life—and death. 


Witrrim Girsoyx, 


Spacious Days 


Second Series. 18s.) 
Tur second series of The Fugger News-Letters, admirably 
translated by Mr. L. S. R. Byrne is of exceptional interest. 
The letters deal exclusively with English affairs and throw 
a flood of light on the contemporary impression produced 
by the acts, the policies, the diplomacies and especially 
the wars of England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
They were sent by agents and correspondents of the House 
of Fugger to the headquarters at Augsburg and are the 
reports of educated and trained men about such events as 
would be likely to affect international finance. 

As news arrived these reports were sent off immediately 
from the capitals and trading centres of Europe and thus 
represent the impression created by news of English affairs 
at the moment it was received in Rome, Paris, Madrid, 
Constantinople, Antwerp, Hamburg, and, more sparingly, 
London. Often these reports are exaggerated, often they 
contain statements which proved to be completely untrue, as, 
for instance, when the correspondent in Rome gave the glad 
news a month after the flight of the Spanish Armada up 
the North Sea that the English fleet had sustained a crushing 
defeat, and that Spanish troops were already being landed 
in England. 

But these news-letters (and here is their fascination and their 
value) enable a twentieth-century reader to picture himself 
as being the head of a huge banking establishment in the 
sixteenth century, and opening the wallet of news which 
It may contain the 


The Fugger News-Letters. (John Lane. 


has just arrived by special messenger. 


fate of the Armada, or some fresh piratical exploit of that 
monster Captain Drake, or the edict lately published that 





only the Pope of Rome and the King of Spain may fly their 
(for the the sea to the 
Again, there may be nothing of particular 


colours at Pope has devised 
King of Spain). 
consequence, except that the Governor of Peru has discovered 
a country inhabited by very short men with very long beards. 


But whatever it is, it is news, something never heard before. 


sea 


The figure that first emerges in this entrancing welter of 
information, and which grows to gigantic proportions, is 
that of Queen Elizabeth, “ that Queen,” the Jezebel of the 
North. Whatever history has accepted or rejected about 
her, we now know how she struck the intelligence of con- 
temporary Europe. To them she was England ; her ministers, 
her ambassadors, even her sea-captains were no more than the 
materialization of indomitable and detested will. It 
was she (ipsa virgo) who made alliances with the Kings of 
Fez and Morocco, who made a puppet of the Duc d’Alengon 
and a catspaw of Don Antonio, who amazingly addressed the 
Sultan of Turkey as the greatest of all Princes, and encouraging 
him with a clock that showed the motions of the planets, almost 
commanded him to make war against the King of Spain whom 
she names as the chief of idolaters. England is hers, and she 
wields it and loves it. Her personal enemies are the Pope 
of Rome and the King of Spain, and there is no audacity to 
which she will not rise, no double-dealing to which she will 
not descend in the great aim of her life, namely to wipe out 
Spain and the Catholic power. 


her 


For nearly twenty years before the indolent and patient 
Philip Il. finally sent forth his Armada, Drake and Hawking 
were capturing his ships, raiding the towns of his new Empire, 
and carrying his gold and his spices to Plymouth, and all the 
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time the Queen was receiving one half of the booty they 
would 
astound the tremulous diplomatists of our day, she roundly 
asserts, in answer to the King of Spain’s remonstrances, that 
she took no responsibility for what Drake did, and that it was 


piratically captured. But with an aplomb which 


by no order of hers that he committed these outrages. 
She was not ready vet ; she wanted more ships and she wanted 
more money, and she built the one, and clutched the other. 
Drake might be at war with Spain, but not the innocent 
Klizabeth. . . . Miserly she was too, but on a great seale : 
she hated parting with the money Drake poured into her private 
treasury, and there is no doubt that had she consented to 
a larger equipment of guns and ammunition, no Spanish 
ship of the great Armada would have got back home again. 
But, after reading these letters, we must acquit her of personal 
greed : all she had was in the service of England, her treasure 
no less than her life, to end which innumerable conspiracies 
were made. She was economical in the manner of a good 
housewife, whose house was England. 

It is impossible to say whether she had any inkling that 
she was not only destroving Spain, but was laying the foundas 


— 


tions of the Empire beyond the seas. Probably she had Not: 
probably she missed the real significance of Drake, and looked 
on him only as a magnificent pirate, and, when the Armag, 
sailed against her, a dashing Vice-Admiral. Drake's offic 
to the contemporary eye was that of a fighter, not a founder. 
his voyage round the world, for instance, was to the Queen, 
as to Drake himself, an adventure, and none saw to what 
that spirit of adventure was to lead, or what was the legaey 
which he and Hawkins, ‘Frobisher and Ralegh left to the 
little island in the North Sea. She looked on him as primarily 
the defender of his country, for we find her forbidding hig, 
when there was fear of a second Armada, to take his fleet furthe 
than Lisbon. 

She to whom all men were pawns for her great aim neyer 
guessed what the effect of that aim would be, or that she was 
a pawn herself in the hands of a destiny that she never dreamed 
of. But to anybody who wishes to realize what she actually 
was, and how even in the eyes of her enemies her greatness 
emerged. fresh Fugger News-Lelters ave a 
unfaded photographs, 


these store of 


E. F. 


BENSON, 


The Open Ait 


Strange Sights 


Jungle Days. By 
Qs. 6d.) 
On the Diamond Trail in British Guiana. 


William Beebe. Tilustrated.  (Putnam’s. 


By Gwen Richard- 


son. Illustrated. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Through the Belgian Congo. By Mrs. Diana Strickland. Illus- 
trated. (Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) 

Among Papuan Headhunters. By E. Baxter Riley, F.R.A.I. 


5) Illustrations. 2 Maps. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) 


Hire is a perfectly incongruous handiul of books : vet all deal 
with experience in tropical regions, fantastically strange to the 
ordinary European. For instance : 

A lady whom the frontispiece shows as a decorative figure 
in ordinary drawing-room dress stood for long hours under a 
tropical sun to see fair play, while hundreds of savages hacked 
into gobbets the recking flesh of an clephant which she had 
shot. 

An English gentleman, presumably an official and probably 
head hunting as 
pursued on the Fly River in New Guinea (occasionally even 
by native policemen). and produces photographs of the knife 
used for severing the heads and of the special carrier or satchel 
used for bringing them home. 

An Australian lady, having taken a gang of negroes to try 
washing for diamonds in British Guiana, is held up by the 
defection of her 


a police oflicer, recounts the practice of 


~ jigger “~ the man who works the sieve — 
and takes on the job herself, suecessfully. 

An American naturalist, also in British Guiana, shoots a 
rare vulture, and finds that it has been preying on the inter- 
locked corpses of an anaconda and an owl, which had attacked 
the snake. Inquiring further, he finds a predatory fish in the 
snake's belly, and inside the fish a predatory frog — which had 
died fasting. but contained the microscopic creatures which 
must perish unless one of their germs contrives to be swal- 
lowed by a tadpole. 

Ifere, plainly, is fine choice for the lover of adventure. But 
what makes adventurous reading ? Mrs. Strickland not only 
shot but stopped a charging buffalo with her Jast cart- 
ridge fired at two yards’ range. Yet her book does not give us 
thrills except at one point which describes the fate of her pet 
monkey, which ran beside her on expeditions and conversed 
with other monkeys. but kept them at a distance. One day it 
screamed and lay gibbering on a bough: Mrs. Strickland had 
just time to fire at the poised head of a snake. and then the 
monkey leapt back into her arms. Yet even this she does not 
tell well. What she writes of Belgian methods of rule is, un- 


happily, like what we used to read of the Congo Free State. 
Mr. Riley is too much of an anthropologist to attempt to 
thrill us, but his book is a large contribution to the lore of 
initiation ceremonies and the like, making one more than ever 
thankful to be spared anything so complicated as the life 
of primitive man. 


Miss Richardson, on the other hand, has 


hit on an adventure wholly novel ; the odd thing is that her 
book does not give us the colour and taste of it, though she has 
the experiencing mind. What she describes best is the journey 
for seventeen days up very dangerous rapids and down t!s 
same distance in a day and a half. Her months o7 actually 
working for diamonds (and getting them, though not enough 
to pay) she does not cause us to feel: but we do feel that 
she feels the fascination, even from far-off and through veils of 
ignorance, of that amazing jungle life which is Mr. Beebe's 
subject and his adventure. For instance, she 
delight of the protective colouring with renders even the most 
brilliant parrots invisible in a tree, and of the song of one bird 
which composes varying tunes. But he has a whole chapter 
about these birds, the tinamous, * 
birds, related both to fowls and ostriches, which live on the 
jungle floor, lay eggs like burnished turquoise and age-purpled 
jade and call to one another with sweet liquid whistles.” He 
knows that it is the female who does the calling aid the 
courting, and that her business is merely to produce an egg 
which the male incubates : and he has watched the females 
fight each other while the male, prize of the victor, looked on. 
And for the protective colouring, he has lain in a mangrove 
swamp watching the life about its roots, observed with the hel 
of electric flash and magniliers. He has pushed his face- 
behind a wire screen—close enough to a poison-snake to know 
why Miss Richardson and others got vague warnings of 


talks with 


strange bobtailed game 


nseen 
danger: the danger signal comes through smell, subcon- 
sciously felt. But there is not space enough to name half the 
things that are in Mr. Beebe’s enchanting book. One can onl 
say that it is a tissue of wild adventures, in great part observed 
through the microscope— though he makes us: also live for 
rapturous moments the life of sloths, and introduces us to the 
society of wild orangs. There never was a better gift for th 
right boy. 


The Neglected Art of Haute Ecole 


Sympathetic Training of Horse and Man. By Majer I. & 
Paterson. (H. F. and G. Wetherly. 12s. 6d.) 


ENGLisu horses and horsemastership have long been the admira- 
tion of all countries. Put apart from racing, which is a distinet 
subject, neither Europe nor America admires our methods of 
training horses. For example, Haute Ecole, still almost an 
unknown science in England, has been practised on the Con- 
tinent for many centuries. 

We have been content in the past to entrust our young 
horses to the rough and ready hands of the breaker and t 
learn riding from the family coachman. This has 
recognized by Major Paterson, and his Sympathetic Troining 
of Horse and Man is the best book of its kind I have ever read. 
It treats the subject in a logical, convincing and scientific way 
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and shows clearly that it is in everyone's power to become a 
As the author 


good horseman and to train a good horse. 
says, many people imagine that good hands are a gift from 


anyone can have good hands who 


heaven, but this is not true : 
Major 


has a firm seat, a sense of balance and a love of horses. 
Paterson might perhaps have added one more requirement 
_a sympathetic temperament. 

The author lays stress on many important points. The bit, 
he says, is not a brake. It is by training alone that we teach 

3 horse to obey the signal to stop. Powerful and cruel bits 
are therefore as unnecessary as sharp spurs and whips on we ll- 
trained horses. The Spend any amount of time 
training your horse in order to avoid trouble later on. The 
chapter on Faulty Conformations and Evasions is of excep- 
tional interest in showing how to overcome the difficulties 
the advanced training. In fact the 


moral is: 


met with in stages of 


hook is so good that it seems a pity Major Paterson did not go | 





. . . . . . ! 
further into the question of jumping and discuss and explain | 


the various styles of foreign show jumping about which there 
isso much controversy at present. However, this sound and 
practical book must appeal to all who intend to train their 
own horses and become first-class horsemen themselves. 
J.L. M. Barrett. 


An Amusing Natural History 


Animals of Land and Sea By Austin Clark. (Chapman and 


Hall. 15s.) 


EXuveNED with such tit-bits of information as 


that the 


mongoose will nibble off the ears of babies left sleeping by | 


their mothers in the fields, and that in Greenland, 
takes the place of chewing-gum, Animals of Land and Seca, 
will be found a thoroughly readable book. 

The author treats the whole animal kingdom as a single living 
unit. in its vital and ever-changing relations to man. 
leather, Yet 
produced, 


furnish us with silk, medicine and wool. how 


vears had elapsed before we 


the finest wool-bearing sheep 


many hundreds of 
through breeding and selection, 
in the world—the Australian Merino ? 

Mr. Clark’s thesis is that research must always be the found- 
ation of biologica! Through have 
onquered typhus and made possible the Panama Canal: yet 


knowledge, research we 


n the production of our own food, biology 
part. 

As Mr. Clark 
the latest scientific 


who grow the crops by which we live, 


our armies and navies are furnished with 
defence : while farmers, 
spend their lives fighting 


SAYS. 
weapons of our 
insect perils with comparatively smal! assistance from Science. 
Chemistry and mathematics, continues the author, have made 
the modern armies and navies what they are. These 
combined with a knowledge of the life and habits of his enemy 
for the 


sciences, 


pests, will do the same farmer. 


Athletics as a Game 


Athletics i Boys. By C. R. Renwick. (Herbert Jenkins: 


2s. 6d. 


Athletics. Bs 6d.) 


Abrahams. 


Harold H. (Harrap. 2s. 


AtuLetics, in the special sense of the word, may be a very 
game. It may call out the same qualities as cricket or 
and vet not individual gusto. In the past 
the game in the sport was spoiled largely by the custom of 
in schools, colleges and in 
local competitions of all sorts. A determined effort to weed 
out the athletics, as well improve the 
art, has been made by a number of University athletes, who 
have represented the nation and popularized the compara- 
new and excellent relay race. Mr. Renwick, instru- 
mental in fostering the new athletic spirit in the newest 
Public School, concludes his excellent little manual with a plea 
for the medal in lieu of the cup ; and what he says on behalf 
of the relay races, that the Achilles Club is now attempting 
to encourage in schools, should be brought to the notice of 
everyone who has anything to do with any sports anywhere. 
Incidentally they give the spectator a peculiar sort of thrill, 
a real thrill, that is absent from any other athletic 


good ¢ 


lowing, lose its 


giving absurdly expensive prizes. 
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A great opportunity is ¢ 4 y to all violinist 
and ‘cellists. 
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Cowling Syst you will do morc sanvanda acquiring | a perfect 
technique than you could do by practising the piano, violin, or 
’cello for five hours a day. 

Mr. W.E. Whitehouse, F.R.AM., 
writs “1 do indeed I t ’ af’ pean al 


think t are not 


only helpful, “but essential.’ 
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spectacle. On some technical points older athletes will join book. He quotes his own primitive advice in the Badmint 
on 


issue with Mr. Renwick. 
sins of the beginner. 


and it was for this reason that athletes in the era preceding 
Mr. Renwick’s were instructed in what was called the “ dab ” 
start. : 

’ The really astounding difference between the running and 
jumping of the present and preceding generation is brought 
out by Sir Montague Shearman in his preface to Mr. Abrahams’ 


He is writing for boys, small as 
well as big, but omits to call attention to some of the cardinal 
For example, almost every callow 
tithlete steps a few inches backwards when the pistol fires ;. 


Athletics as a contrast to the exceeding precision of the lates 
treatise. Mr. Abrahams became the most skilled try 
and long jumper of his time, largely by taking ‘house. 
His advice (which includes instruction on the thoughtful use 
of that athletic instrument, the tooth-brush !) may ith 
to some to suffer from excess of precision. But nothing sa 
good has been written, even by American trainers. ‘For 
specialists, young or old, it is incomparable; and for the 
first time tries to establish the scientific basis of the came 
of athletics. . 


. All Sorts and Conditions of Men 


Squire Osbaldeston 


Squire Osbaldeston: his Autobiography. Edited, with Com- 
mentary, by E. D. Cuming. Introduction by Sir Theodore 
Cook, (Lane. £2 2s. net.) 


On October 10th, 1862, George Osbaldeston, known as “ The 
Squire * to a public which for a generation had recognized 
him as the greatest sportsman of his age, finished his auto- 
biography. He was in his seventy-seventh year. He had 
refused, he tells us, the most earnest solicitations of his friends 
to write a history of his life, but “ at last yielded to a far 
more powerful and influential inducement ; viz., the irresistible 
request of a dear and faithful wife ”—-formerly Mrs. Williams, 
a widow. And having finished the autobiography—or the 
greater portion of it, for he seems to have thought of adding 
further reminiscences of his racing career—he presented it 
to his step-son, John Williams. It then lay for sixty odd 
years among lumber, and was partially eaten by rats and mice, 
and now at last, its disordered pages sorted and arranged, 
and the rat-gnawn Jacunae annotated by an industrious and 
well-read editor, it sees the light. 

Few more remarkable books of the kind exist. The name 
of Osbaldeston had been a household word among hunting, 
racing and other sporting people for so many years that when 
the autobiography was published serially in the Field, offers 
of notes and loans of. pictures came in from all parts of 
the country. The illustrations alone would make this book 
a fascinating volume. 

Osbaldeston’s success as a sportsman was astonishing. He 
purposely set himself to excel in any and every sport of the day, 
and succeeded. His name is one of the greatest in the history 
of hunting ; he was a first-rate game shot, either with pheas- 
ants, partridges or snipe, and could put a bullet in the ace of 
diamonds at thirty feet with a duelling-pistol. On the Turf 
he won the Thousand Guineas and many other races, often 
riding his own horses ; he was the best steeplechase rider in 
England, and a first-class whip ; a boxer who, five feet six in 
height and weighing eleven stone, broke the ribs of Shaw, the 
Lifeguardsman, six feet and weighing fifteen stone ; a cricketer 
who could beat any other at single wicket ; excelling as oars- 
man, billiard-player and whist-player; and an amateur at 
tennis who with a small handicap beat the champion, playing 
with his hand only. 

He was.as intensely interested in doing the most difficult and 
exacting things, either for nothing or for a bet ; he rode fifty 
miles in four hours one evening after dinner, merely to present 
an orchid to a pretty girl who had been twitted by a rival on 
her poor bouquet ; and his love of a wager was such that at 
an advanced age he won a bet of a sovereign that he could not 
sit in his chair for twenty-four hours without moving. The 
biography itself, indeed, is a story of betting, and the bets he 
won or lost, or was called upon to decide, are no less remarkable 
than the spirit in which the men who made them tried to win. 

A Mr. Cruickshank offered to shoot at 100 pigeons boxed 
at 100 yards, the Squire’s friend, Horatio Ross, betting 30 
to 1 against each shot. There must have been a catch, for 
under ordinary pigeon shooting conditions the birds would 
have been hopelessly out of shot ; but Ross does not seem to 
have suspected a trick of any kind. The match took place 


in Cruickshank’s grounds, and what Cruickshank. did was 
to make up the roof of his stables to look like a pigeon cote, 
and place a few tame pigeons on it ; then he arranged a board 


on one side of the trap so that when the string was pulled the 
pigeon could see only one way, and would at once catch sight 
of the pigeon cote. Ofcourse the birds flew towards the pigeon 
cote, and Cruickshank, standing by the stables at the stipulated 
distance of 100 yards from the trap, shot bird after bird ag 
they flew over his head. Ross protested vehemently, but 
apparently paid up several thousand pounds. . 

On another occasion, as a test of driving, Osbaldeston het 
his friend Paul Methuen that he would drive any coach on 
its first stage out of London in as short a time as its ordinary 
driver. He won the bet, but it had not occurred to him 
that Methuen would load the coach with twenty Lifeguardsmen, 
Throughout, questions of money and honour were oddly 
mixed. 

* A noble fellow ; always straight !’ said Edward Hayward 
Budd, the great cricketer and boxer, of the Squire. Yet 
nothing is more striking in this biography than Osbaldeston’s 
own account of how he deliberately pulled his horse Ruslr 
in a particular race, so as to be handicapped lightly in another, 
how he won, how Lord George Bentinck told him that it was 
a robbery committed on the public, and how, when he chal- 
lenged Lord George to their famous dual, he was unable 
to find a second among his friends. Osbaldeston seems quite 
unable to understand Lord George’s or his friends’ point of 
view in the matter, though, as we know from a conversation 
related to the late Lord Chaplin, Osbaldeston’s friend 
George Payne had said to him on the night before the duel 
** Osbaldeston, you and I are very old friends; you know 
Bentinck was right; it was a damned robbery ; and if you 
kill Lord George to-morrow there will not bea single gentleman 
in England who will ever speak to you again.” This is one 
of the many stories amplified or told authoritatively for the 
first time in this volume ; and there is a piquancy in Osbaldes- 
ton’s personal comment, in chronicling Payne's refusal to 
act as his second, that Payne, knowing Rush was sure to win, 
had won more money than all of the rest of them put 
together. 

An inspiriting problem for the manuscript hunter remains, 
The MS. from which this autobiography is printed is a rough 
draft only, as we can tell from the frequently repeated note 
in the script “* Copied up to this point.’ Where is the fair 
copy ? 


A Lovable Man 


Hubert Parry. By Charles Graves. (Macmillan. 2vols. 30s. net.) 
Ir is hardly for me, a newcomer to these pages, to tell the 


older generation of Spectator readers that Mr. Graves’ name 


on any book is a guarantee of indefatigable industry, high 


literary merit and impeccable taste. 

There will be, I suppose, an intolerant scoffer or two to say 
that because Parry’s two Christian names were essentially 
English, as was the whole man, because he enjoyed sailing in 4 
head wind and rough sea more than anything else in the world, 
as a musician he need not be taken seriously, for the blind 
worship of the foreign and the exotic has ever been the curse 
of English music. There will be others to say, with a little 
more justice, that Parry the musician—and it is, after all, 
Parry the musician in whom we are primarily interested— 

(Continued on page 714.) 
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After-Dinner Thoughts on New Novels 


Tne evening had reached its best moment : dinner just over, 
the aroma of good coffee in the air, and nothing to do but talk 
out the night in the firelight, with the lively spring air stealing 
in through the windows to shake the flames of candles. 

The conversation broke and formed again: two of the 
men persisted with an argument that had obviously been 
brought from the dining-room, and gradually everyone 
joined in. They were talking of novels. 

“If you contend that the average reader only wants a 
rattling good story,” the undergraduate was protesting, 
“* and that Masefield’s Odtaa is selling like hot cakes because 
it’s adventure, then why didn’t Capek’s Krakatit, which 
was terribly exciting, also sell by hundreds of thousands ? 
After all, if people didn’t know what the title meant, how 
many who read Masefield know that the title means nothing 
more mysterious than * one damned thing after another’ ?” 

“They probably think it is about love in the hula-hula 
islands when they buy it,” said the cynical girl with the 
close crop. ‘“ They adore love. You know what someone 
says in Storm Jameson’s Three Kingdoms, talking of modern 
novels : * Don’t be seduced—read Miss So-and-so’s new book 
and enjoy all the sensations in the comfort and privacy of 
your own home !’ ” 

The business man blushed and said hurriedly : “ Now, I 
call Three Kingdoms a beautiful book. You probably think 
me old fashioned but that’s what I call a really clever novel 
without being nasty, how the girl finds out what a mistake 
she’s making trying to run her business, and neglecting her 
husband and her little boy’s best years. It’s all a bit above 
my head, in a way, but it got me all right.” 

‘**T adore reading novels” a gentle voice observed. 
take me away from real life.” 

“You try reading six novels a week,” grumbled a young 
man by the window, “and then sit down to write a fair, 
open-faeed criticism !” 


“They 


“Don’t you enjoy any of them ?” asked the 
from Dublin. 

“ Why, yes, of course. Odtaa is first rate, written jp 
sublime prose, and sparkling with good spirits. It’s a real 
live tale that anyone can enjoy. And I liked The Informer 
awfully, a good story by O° Flaherty about a great hulk 
of a man who betrays his friend in the bad times in Dublin, 
It didn’t sell, but there’s no accounting for tastes, Last 
summer I raved about The Tree of the Folkungs, a vast and 
agitated story of old times in Scandinavia by a man called 
von Heidenstam ; but ['ve never met another soul who has 
even heard of it.” 

“ But I say, what about detective stories?” broke jn 
the Eton crop. “I can’t read anything else. I’m sick of 
complexes.” 

Several voices spoke up warmly in favour of Edgar Wallace 
here, particularly The Man from Morrocco, and of Sapper's 
The Final Count and J. S. Fletcher's The Great Brighton 
Mystery. 

“ What about funny books ?” said the padre. “ I laughed 
myself silly over Birmingham’s Gun Runners, the impudent 
way he has with him with religious orders and politics and all,” 

“ The Isle of Pheasants is a funny book too,” the under- 
graduate said, “ choke-full of clever Chelsea talk. Dickey 
will make a name for himself.” 

‘And I,” said the young man who wrote book reviews, 
‘ with my little eye, I laughed at Frankau’s Masterson.” 

Babel broke out, and when something like order was 
restored it was discovered that two-thirds of the gathering 
admired the brilliantly-best-selling Masterson enormously, 
while the remainder objected to it because it was vulgar, 
untrue to life, sold by the yard to the gullible and sentimental 
publie. 

* It’s half-baked propaganda,” 
‘not fiction.’ 


Jesuit father 


the undergraduate shouted, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ARE OBTAINABLE AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSHOPS., 

THE LIBRARY OF MODERN 

SCIENCES 















A series dealing with the influence -” science on 
Civilisation. The fol lowing six volum > now ready, 
price 15s. net per volume: *“ CHE MISTR Y ‘IN MODERN 
LIFE, by S. ARRHENIUS; “ THE EARTH AND 
THE STARS,” by C. G. Arnot; “ ANIMALS OF LAND 
ANI SEA,” bv A. i. Crark; “ FOUNDATIONS OF 
iat UNIVER E,” M. Lucxiesu; “SOIL AND 
CIVILISATION,” by “Weresen Wuitney; and “ THE 
MYSTERY OF MIND,” by Lronarp T. TroLan A 
special detailed prospectus of this series will be 


tree on request. 


BIRDS IN ENGLAND 
By E. M. NICHOLSON. With wood engravings specially 
prepared by E. Fitch Daglish. 344 pages. Demy 









12s. 6d. net. “Is certainly the most stimulating volume 
for bird-lovers and bird-protectors issued since W. H 
Hudson’s. The wood engravings by E. F. Daglish add 
quaintness and beauty to the pages.”—Liverpoo!l Dail 
Courier. 

By E. T. BROWN. 163 pages. Fully illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Explains simply but authorit 

the construction of the modern car; how to mai i 
engine and all its working parts thoroughly efficient, with 
a special chapter on the art of driving and the joys of 


a motoring holiday. 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


JUDGE, A.R.C.S. 256. pages. Fully 
trated. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. “A most useful book, an 
one that every photographer at all interested in stcreo- 
scopic work would do well to purchase and study.”—/ he 


New Photographe 
BROADCAST RECEPTION 


By J. LAURENCE PRITCHARD, F.R.Ae.S., Techni il 





Editor, Harmsworth’s Wireless Encyclopedia. 272 pag: 

Illustrated. Demy S8vo. &s. 6d. net. Intended for 
that large and growing class of wireless enthusiasts who 
wish to do a little more than construct wireless sets 


from given iastructions. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 





LTD., 
w.c. 2. 
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After-Dinner Thoughts on New Novels (continved) 


“In my view,” the business man said, “ though I don’t 
retend to know about literature, a book like Masterson does 
q great deal of good.” (Sniffs from the young people.) “ It 
js sincere, and it made people who otherwise would never 
think about their duty to the country sit up. And, by the 
yay. I notice that those of you who are most against it have 
read it anyway.” 

“falking of books that do good,” the grandmother inter- 
‘what about Rough Justice 


posed, * I suppose everyone has 


a9? 
reac 
Most of them had; again the young rebels protested and 


the literary boy remarked that it was too finely written, 
which made the business man snort. 

“As I was going to say,” the grandmother continued, 
* Rough Justice seems to me very fine. I don’t know why it 
js. but books about the War and post-War, like this, and 
that delightful book The Hounds of Spring are absolutely 
fascinating. I feel we are all trying to find something out — 
aremedy perhaps not only for the ills of life, but for ourselves. 
And there is an ideal in Rough Justice. That's what lasts 
witha book. Why, Dickens wrote with a purpose * (murmurs 
of approval from all parties this time, much to the good lady’s 
surprise) ** and so did Dostoievsky, whom I don’t admire as 
much as my daughters do. And as to your submitting that 
the hero and heroine of Rough Justice are too good to be true, 
I much prefer them to the half-baked, loose-living characters in 
your Aldous Huxley’s and D. H. Lawrence’s. They make 
me uncomfortable, and I shouldn’t like to have to mect 
them.” 

“TI absolutely agree,” said the man of affairs. ‘* That's 
why I think Maxwell’s Fernande a good book, though it 
treats of adultery. The hero and his unfortunate friend 
only knew happiness so long as they stuck to their ideals, 
You must have a moral, I think, in novels, for every man and 


of a code, and to be reminded of a 
and they like it.” 
“IT don’t read to 


woman has some sort 
better one does them good 
Boyish-bob shook her head in disgust : 
be uplifted,’ she said, ** but to be amused.” 
* Wit, plot, purpose,’ said the undergraduate, ‘ that’s 
what book, The modern tendency is all against 


flippaney.” 


sells a 


** Sex interest,” sneered the reviewer. 

** Never!” said * We 
that. A story must be a story first strong and simple and 
clean.” 

The dreamy, gentle voice suggested : ‘* Why be so critical ? 
If the public was like you all, authors would starve. I 
like big print, but except for that I take what comes from 
the library.” 

And at this point the priest, who was always tactful, changed 
Iris Barry. 


grandmamma. haven't come to 


the conversation. 





BURNS FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. By Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

Tis is a heart-searching little book, written by a man who 
loves the noble Burns devotedly. It gathers up with great care 
all contemporary evidence —letters, tradition, medical reports, 
&c.—which tends to prove that Burns was not the victim of a 
weak self-indulgence in drink and sexual excess. We must 
admit that we are only too ready to be persuaded that the dour 
Currie, the first biographer of Burns, was misled in his portrait 
of the poet. A handful of Burns’ poems and letters gives the 
lie direct to this theory of the inspired yokel ruined by con- 
tamination with his betters. Tio quote Sir James :—** The 
most maligned of poets, he has been held up to obloquy as a 
confirmed drunkard, when all the time he was truly a painful 
example of the neglect of rheumatism in early life.” 
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“A really great book.”—Sunday Times. 
. ng er 
HANGMAN’S HOUSE 

Donn Byrne Second Edition. 

“People will return to the pages of ‘ Hangman’s House’ as 
they return to the masterpieces of Blackmore and Hardy.” 

—Sunday Times. 
“Donn Byrne writes with the pen of a poet.”—D. Teiegraph, 


7/6 net. 





“The actual and high merits of the novel are in the inet- 
dental description of traditional life and rapid character 
sketches.”’—-The Times. 

‘There is much beauty in this book.”—Observer. 


THE GOLCONDA NECKLACE 


Henry St. John Cooper, 
Author of “Sunny Ducrow,” “The Fortunes of Sally Luck,” 
etc. 7/6 net. 
hi Maybe Mr. St. John Cooper’s plots come to him in his 
i sleep. Anyway, an endless succession of them would seem 
to be at command, none without a germ that develops rapidly, 
brightly and inevitably. “ The Golconda Necklace "’ may count 
on adding to this section of faithful admirers. 


MY BRAVE & GALLANT GENTLEMAN 
Robert Watson, 

of the Lest Lagoon.” 

not all adventurous, nor young and 

i] handsome and chivalrous, but which of us would not wish 
for these good things ? The next best course is to clothe 

| oneself in the spiritual garments of hero or heroine. Mr. 
Watson puts this lesser boon within our reach, and proud one 
may be of the harmless assumption. 


THOSE DIFFICULT YEARS 
Faith ‘Baldwin, 


“ Maid of Stonystream.” 7/6 net. 





Author of “ Gordon 7/6 net. 


Not all can be strong, 


Author of 

¢ Her skill in the contrast of characters has not before been 
i so conspicuous as here it is. These human beings, young and 
old, win instant recognition as sane entities that are swayed by 
feel, and act much as we might in their 


y ° t + 70 
AUTUMN FIRES 
Phyllis Hambledon, = 7/6 net. 
(J Blown-up embers may glow with a fierce heat. It depends 
! on the unconsumed material, and the unsuspected, for oppor- 
tunity may reveal much which but for it would have slept on. 
This gripping story depicts life as we know it ts. 


THE BRAINS OF THE FAMILY 
E. J. Rath, 


Author of “The Nervous Wreck,” etc. 7/6 net. 
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The Charwoman’s Shadow 
\By Lord Dunsany. 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Times Literary Supplement: “Will bring delight. Lord 
Dunsany has recovered his wand and dug up his magic books.” 


Piano and Gown 
By Fred. E. Weatherly, K.C. 
Foreword by Mr. Justice McCardie and 12 portraits. 


Demy 8vo 10/6 net 


Spectator: “A very jolly volume, proving how great a success 
comes to the producer of ‘ best-sellers’ in drawing-room ballads.” 


. ” 

British Preachers, 1926 
Edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

Morning Post: “ A deep earnestness and an unfeigned desire to 
collaborate with Deity is light and warmth in almost every 
sermon selected.” 


Men Call It Love 
By Helen Sevrez 
Crown 8vo 3/6 net. 
Scotsman: “ The poems in this charming collection not seldom 


tell a story without losing their fluent, simple, and graceful 
lyrical lilt.” 


If I Know What I Mean 
By Elsie Janis. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
Wise and witty essays by a universal favourite, with a flavour 
that makes you want more—in fact, Elsie all over. 


> 
24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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All Sorts and Conditions 


was a big man, but not so big a man that a striking portrait 
of him could not have been painted in one volume. True 
enough it is that Mr. Graves is certainly not writing for those 
in a hurry, and some readers may feel he has overloaded his 
book with such an exuberant wealth of detail that there is a 
real danger of his hero being crushed by irrelevancies or at 
least of his never emerging from his surroundings. 

For my own part, I believe Mr. Graves took this risk de- 
liberately and that (knowing his subject) he was right to do 
so. For if ever a man loved life and drew full measure from its 
diverse taps, that man was Hubert Parry. Everything inte- 
rested him ; nothing was so big that his lion-hearted nature 

yas afraid of it; nothing so small that he despised it. He 
loved the whole range of humanity, a fact, I think, which 
expresses itself in the glorious optimism and sanity of his 
music. His diaries, from which Mr. Graves quotes profuscly, 
were kept with meticulous zeal, even at Eton, and if these 
two volumes had no other merits, they would still have been 
worth the writing for the interesting light they throw on social 
and musical history of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, and on the 
personalities of the chief musical figures of that time 
Joachim, Liszt, Hans Richter, Dannreuther, and Wagner, by 
whose powers as a conductor Parry appears to have been far 
more favourably impressed than were the majority of his 
contemporaries. 

Writing of Bayreuth in 1882 Parry (characteristically 
Vigorous even in his diary) calls it a * barbarous city which is 
distinguished for its unsurpassable stinks and the stupidity 
and the backwardness of its inhabitants.” But the first and 
*“marvellously perfect ” performance of Parsifal made ample 
amends. Yet he was not wholly pleased. “I was not 
satisfied with the climaxes of the first and last acts being 
chiefly scenic and not humanly emotional”—surcly a very 
shrewd judgment. 

It is interesting to note that Parry's sturdy radicalism and 
love of being in the forefront of the battle was not confined to 
music. He was one of the first persons in London to appreciate 
the vision and dramatic force of Ibsen ; he was a close personal 
friend of the Gladstones and a convinced Home Ruler. The 
long story of his rise from musical obscurity to fame and 
honour is told by Mr. Graves with quiet force and modesty. 
The facts are allowed to speak for themselves, and Parry would 
have been the first to wish his life presented in such a way. 

I recall one personal instance of the charm of the man. The 
Eton College orchestra was rehearsing something of Parry's 
for some ceremonial occasion. I forget what all the bother 
was about, but I remember very clearly the intolerable con- 
fusion we were in. a muddle so cacophonous that it seemed as 
if the heavens must fall in. Suddenly the composer appeared 
at the end of the hall, a bluff figure of a sea captain. rubicund 
face, double-breasted reefer jacket, and the most disarming 
smile. Prompted by some instinct, I tapped my bow on my 
violin stand in the correct professional manner; the whole 
orchestra took it up. The smile spread slowly across Parry's 
face and his blue eyes danced with merriment. He reached 
his desk and took up his baton. ‘* Gentlemen,” 
looking down on us, * I would rather have praise from my old 
school than from the rest of the world. I'm an old rascal to 
have written such difficult stuff. Let’s whack into it to- 
gether.” We whacked into it together— and played it without 
a mistake! Later in life I realized that a more stupid man 
would have said * boys “—and spoilt it all. 

Something noble, something beautiful went out of English 
life when Hubert Parry died, and Mr. Graves is to be thanked 
for keeping his memory alive in these two admirable volumes, 

E. S. A. 
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Behind the Scenes 


Secrets of a Showman. By Charles B. Cochran. (lieinemann. 


25s. net.) 


Tus dictionaries define a “ showman” as one whe exhibits or 
owns a show, but do not tell us that it also means a man who 
shows what he can himself do, a sense in which .the term is 


constantly employed by Mr. Cochran, who says, for example, 


———— 
—<—<—<———at 


of Men (Continued from page 710) 


that Houdini and Sandow were great showmen because they 
knew how to presert theirturns; and that in presenting public 
entertainments the difficulty is not to find talent, but talen; 
combined with showmanship. In the streets of London y, 
may often see performing before theatre queues strong mep 
and handcuff experts, and one can only suppose that theg 
afford examples of the talent without the showman’s gift, 

The chief impression that results from reading these Pages 
is that you have been admitted to the confidence of a may 
possessing indomitable moral courage, and you feel that thy 
two qualities that go to make up a great showman are, first 
belief in your own judgment, and secondly, buoyant spirits, 
Showmanship is a perpetual gamble, and the man who is going 
to lose heart by failure had better turn to some easier career 

But we are here concerned with Mr. Cochran as an author. 
Unlike many who are persuaded to write their memoirs, }y 
knows how to write—indeed for a time he took to writing for g 
living. He is at his best in Spain, and his description of 
Seville in the great week is a masterpiece of enthusiastic art. 
calling up delightful memories of sunshine and smiles for thos 
who know Seville, and offering great temptation to those who 
do not. 
landed in Chicago with 35 cents in his pocket and not a single 
friend or acquaintance. 
to 35 cents, but surely they have most of them had someone 
to turn to. Mr. Cochran seldom fell on his feet 
his head. 


Or take again the picture he gives-of an English youth 
Thousands of men have been reduced 
usually on 


How many of us realize the complicated machinery whic 
has to be built up and set in motion before an entertainment 
can be publicly produced?) Mr. Cochran really takes us 
behind the scenes, not in the sense that we are able to watch a 
play from the wrong side, or to get too close a view of the actors 
make up, but by showing us how plays, revues, prize-fights, &., 
come into being. He does not even take us, as it were, toa 
dress rehearsal, but shows us the play from the front and tell 


us how it all came about. E. D. R. 

Frederick Harrison 

Frederick Harrison. By Austin’ Harrison. (Heinemann 
10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Austin Harrison’s book about his father is really a 
criticism of the Victorian Age, and very interesting it is 
possibly more interesting than if it had been all about 
Frederick Harrison. * Nothing amusing, 
scandalous can ever be made out of 
Positivist, with whimsical frankness. 

or even a litterateur.” There was in his life, he continues, 
no love interest to record (although he was certainly a devoted 
husband). ‘I never smoked a pipe or got drunk, I have 
nothing to retract or to regret.” Perhaps that last claus: 
explains the fact that as a subject for 
is a little dull. 

Frederick Harrison lived at the precise 
was possible for such a man to make for himself a nam 
The second half of the nineteenth century was the golden 
age of the well-off intellectuals. For them ‘ 
reached a perfection of pleasantness not dreamed of befor 
Supported by a vast army of perfectly trained servants, 
a small band of men and women formed a coterie which they 
regarded as the civilized world. Their city was indeed set 
on a hill, and more men among them were conspicuous than 
their intellectual stature accounted for. 


poignant ol 


me,” writes the old 


** Twas never a politician 


biography _ he 


moment when it 


social life hac 





Evidently Mr. Austin Harrison was happy in the Victorian 
Age; evidently he no longer approves it. Looking back he 
says that it was “a hard, ugly, and quite preposterous period 
of prosperity, sacred to the value of the pound sterling. 
From the point of view of those who did not share th 
prosperity, the verdict may appear just, but surely to thos 
among whom Frederick Harrison towered and shone it must 
quite honestly have seemed beautiful and compassionate. sacted 
not to the pound sterling, but to a very expensive and 
exclusive form of sweetness and light, 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL.” 
—S pectator. 


3s. 6d. net. 
THE SECRET OF HIGH WAGES 
By BERTRAM ‘AUSTIN, M.B.F., M.A., & 
W. FRANCIS LLOYD, M.A., A.M.LE.E 


First Edihon completely sold out. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 


J. L. Garvin in the Observer say 


‘Last v k we gave first place to a great public document, the 
Coal enest. To-day we ring not hesitate to give equal prominence to 
a private document forming perhaps the most valuable little hook 
upon Britain’s Industrial Crisis that has appeared since the war. 


THE RK. AVEN = THE SKYS¢ RAPER 
By VERONICA and PAUL KING. 10s. net. 


Mr. L. J. Maxse in the tional Review says: 
“A much needed correctiy to the Niagara of flap-doodle of 


iwerficial globe-trotters.”’ 








Truth says 
“Not, I think, since Dickens pen 1 his American Note have 
ny English writers gone for Uncle Sam with such candour.” 


THE SHIP 
SAIL 
By FE. KEBLE CHATTER- 
TON, Author of “ Whalers 
and Whaling,” “ Seamen 
All,” etc. Illustrated. 10s. net. 


hips and seafaring, illust rated 
p-models, old prints and. painting 





UNDER 








It is an authoritat presentation of the conditions of sea life, 

blems and progres uring the last eight hundred years. An 

ew hook, t result of a lifetime’s study and practical sea 

xperte . wi rank th best volume which Mr Keble 
Chatterton h so far written on the subject. 





AN ARTIST’S LIFE IN LONDON AND 
PARIS, 1870—1925 
By A. LUDOVICL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Mr. Ludovici, who, by way, is the father of the novelist, has 
ve ne of his 1 yections of hi artistic career, during 
) n f yea 

H va in art student in Par in the ‘*seventi and has many 
g st of tl * Bohemian Life” of those day Later, 
ume one »—f Whistler most imtimate friends, and we get 
ind mew tories of that great artist, whose per- 

dominates the book, 





LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER OF 
NEWBURYPORT 


By J. P MARQUAND. 9s. net. 


\ raphy of an amazing eccentric who flourished at Newbury- 
port. Mass.. from about 1750-1800. This almost incredible person, 
who eave himself the y of Lord, who had his private Poet Laureate, 





lescribed himself “first in the East, first in the Wes t, and the 
greatest philosopher in th Western World,” was indeed a fantastic 


ry work, very fascinating, and quite a 





BROKEN EARTH 
By MAURICE HINDUS. 7s. 6d. net. 


I iuthor emigrated to America and returned to his native village 
He records count 





R o investigate the plight of the peasants. 
s ta with them which make most interesting reading. 
He thinks that the majority of people are against the Soviets, 
heir lot is really no better than it was under the old regime, 
plots of land are hardly sufficient to furnish them with a 
} iT t tT | t! ey ] v il Tags. 





DEMOCRACY 
By HENRY ADAMS. 7s. 6d. net. 


s originally published anonymously, and it is only 


y that it w unnounced that the author was in fact 
fenry Adams, reat-grandson and grandson of two American 
2 I reprint ¢ this interesting book will make fas 

natit reading for the present-day readers. 
ex ely witty, allusive, up-to-date political novel . . . 
legant a tir on democracy as the anti-democratic could 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD.., 


1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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Fourteen English Judges 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 


P.C., D.L., D.C.L., LL.D. 





*6 This is « ntially a “ee to } read mucl iblic 
as by the tudent There are many page by 
candour and brilliance 1 Fgaser in The 

Night Life RALPH NEVILL 


Authe of “ Mayfair and Mont rtre,”” “‘The Merry P é 

Packed "with good storie and curious information about ~4 gay 
life of London and Paris in the last hundred years.”’—Daetly Mail 
With 8 H lf-tone plates. 16/- 1 


Singers’ Difficulties 
KATE EMIL-BEHNKE 


s book beca it goes to the 
ront them Amater ITs = find 
h H n n 


Vocalists everywhere will welcome thi 
very © vot of the problems which c¢ mn 
her advice of the great 


A Meter, s Pil grimage 


bbe oi KEARTON 


Beginning with his life on a rm York ¥ t the author 
an account of his remarka experiences bot it home and abroad 
The hook is full of anex ite of ¢ people whor Mr. Kearton n 


in the course ™ his travels 
Illustrated with 8 Half 


The South Pte of To- dew 


MAJOR A. J. A. DOUGLAS, FRGS., 
and P. H. JOHNSON, B.A., B.Sc., F.RGS. 


Being account of the cruise of the Ya to 
South Paci It portrays the reality and romar of the Isles ana 
l € 0 sou he rn > the y r “te ay 4 V0 in 

r ful y crisp narrat 1 wealt f inforr 

j isited Medis 8 i + Half f ind 

uu ” l ’ 21 


7/6 Novels 


ie 
The Mystery Lady ROBERT W. 


and thril 


CHAMBERS 


delight fall descriptis the way of a m a maid 
Renee rd t FLOYD DELL 
Cheeni. * * Mal jenctienttly” > cnet abt agpesl 


The Fulfilment of ins Bruno 


yu ’ un ERNE ST RAYMOND 
“ Decidi lly ag a rmingl Post. It a pleasure to rea 
about pleasant people and not psychologic: al morestrositie Scotsma 
A novel which is at on a vividly real pu of «¢ 
life nd a first-rate story.’ und Tim 
Shutters 4th Impression OLIVE WADSLEY 
A fine piece of character study and story-making.” lberdecn 
P ress a ad Journal “ A comme ndab le story.’ Yorkshire Observer 
Thoroughly interestin and enjoyable from start to finisl 


Edinburgh Evening 


Adam’ $ Breed . ird_Impression 


‘ Ouite one of the best novels that has appeared for some year 
ands head and shoulders above the general run of contemporary 
fiction. . . here is nothing finer in the fiction of the last decade,” 
—Sunday Times. 


Ann of the House of Barlow 


_ DORIC COLLYER 


RADCLYFFE HALL 


“Cleverly told, the author makes a well-d yped character of her 

he roine. Daily Te jra ; 

Rivers to Cross ROLAND PERTWEE 

‘A first-class yarn witl lenty of thrill 1 adventures gak 

- Daily Chronicle. 

The ei Lady S. ANDREW WO% 2D 
1e heroine and hero, having been found tee in compromising 

circumstances, are sup{ 1 to n married " ng ¢ of which 


grows a highly amusimg 


Each One of Us wis W. I 


HAROLD THOMSON 


a charming y, with abundant passag lrama 
M nchester Daily Dispat sae dramatic i som wa 
unusually powerful fer 
The Triumph of a 1 Fool JOHN RESSICH 
‘Mr. Ressich has a , Dic k lohnu ndon j R 
‘We are tt roduc to many people tt ts a rea casure to mee 
“graph “a f the 1 t int nz books of re 
year rs.” R 2nd ” 
Rough Passages ALICE “PERRIN 
1 spell of t ver! . led t \ yf 
stories.”’—W< rn ins “A wide knowle: i indi an “Vike ond " 
deep insight nto } of the O A jcenm i-regs 
and J urnal., 


Cisitie London, E C. 4. 
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Memories and Hopes 


Memories and Hopes. 
12s. Gad.) 


By Edward Lyttelton. (John Murray. 


Memorirs and hopes are apt in real life to be somewhat 
disjointed though often cnough poignant and delightful. 
Dr. Lyttelton’s bookful of them is certainly disjointed, but it 
makes excellent reading none the less. He tells many very 
good stories, draws some striking word-portraits approaching 
at times to caricature, and says many trenchant things, 
grave and gay, religious art secular. 

His acquaintance with Public Schools, Eton boys and Eton 
mesters, is, of course, exhaustive. Here is his description 
of English boys as he has known them :—- 

* T would suggest that it is broadly true to say that English boys 
are more English in their characteristics than men more emotional, 
more reserved, more ironical, even more inarticulate, more casual, 
more optimistic, and lastly, at fifteen and sixteen years of ago 
they are liable to very baffling forms of incipient but temporary 
lunacy.” 

Small wonder that no foreign master can understand them, 
Dr. Lyttelton tells of an unfortunate Frenchman who, thinking 
to make his authority recognized from the first, announced 
to his hilarious pupils: ‘ I stand no om-bogs,” adding * Do 


Post Mortems and 
The Cause of War 


The International Anarchy, 1904 to 1914.) By G. Lowes Dickin- 


son. (George Allen and Unwin. 17s. 6d.) 


Tut immediate antecedents of the Great War will continue 
to attract historians, even when the Ems telegrain, that was 
the occasion, though not the cause, of the Franco-German 
War, is half-forgotten. A good deal of this post-mortem 
inquisition is either morbid or nationally egotistic ; but a 
few searchers after the truth are found whose first object is 
to isolate some essential cause to the end that its discovery 
may help the world to avoid repeating the old catastrophe. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson is conspicuous among this little group. 
Ile has written several small books recording his conclusions 
and emphasizing his point of view. The latest is the most 
complete and ambitious endeavour to found and buttress his 
belief that big armaments, the evil paradox, * si vis pacem, 
para bellum,” and the policy of the balance of power, combine 
to make wars inevitable. 

The bulk of the work is a shrewd and highly documented 
record of the political history of Europe from 1904 to August, 
1914. The necessary aridity of the analysis is relieved by 
passages of literary beauty, issuing from the best sort of 
intellectual Ife thus the account of 
the three fatal noes ~ uttered by M. Sazonoff to the German 
Ambassador at 7.10 pan.on July Sist. 1914. * In Beethoven's 
5th Symphony three notes followed by one run all through the 
first movement, and the master gives the indication, * so 
Klopft Schicksal an Tir’ Between two 
commonplace men, each convinced he was right, those three 
questions and answers decreed the death of millions of men, 
the collapse of some States and the birth of others, the ruin 
of Europe and perheps of our civilization.” 


emotion. concludes 


das die those 


The essence of the work is its moral purpose, its evidence 
that war is a form of suicide, not an example, as some per- 
the survival of the 
The more conerete point, which nation is judged 


verted German historians maintain, of 
fittest. 
particularly guilty of the War, is, nevertheless, a proper object 
of curiosity. Mr. Dickinson acquits Great Britain and under- 
lines the peace-loving passion of some of her statesmen. 
Ife speaks with generous and welcome admiration of the 
United States. He the immediate cause of the 
War in the determination of Austria to crush the Serbs, 
the determination of Russia not to permit this and the folly 
of Germany in expecting to “localize” such a conflict. 
In spite of a brilliantly sarcastic account of M. Poincaré’s 
visit to Russia on the eve of war, his references to France 
are not on the whole condemnatory. Throughout the language 


sees more 


ee 


not you suppose you boozle-bam me; when I turn my back 
to write on ze board you laugh in my face.” When py. 
Lyttelton first became an Eton master— before he was head. 
master-—Archbishop Temple said to him, “ You are going 
to be a master at Eton, are you? I consider Eton the best 
school in the world.” His interlocutor * bubbling over wit) 
enthusiasm,” expressed gratification. “ What I mean jy 
this,” said Temple. ** You have a whole lot of boys ther 
whom nobody could possibly make anything of, and you 
manage them somehow.” The recollections of Temple here 
set before us, however, are most of them honorifie anq 
set the great Archbishop in a lovable light. The picture of 
Mr. Gladstone is less attractive. ‘ Did anyone ever hear 
Gladstone allow real weight to an opponent's view ?” we read; 
and the impression left upon the-reader’s mind is one of extreme 
overbearingness — but Dr. Lyttelton has a habit of mingling 
severe criticism with praise even when his affection for his 
subject is obviously strong. Canon Scott Holland, for 
instance, is not let go quite unscathed. A certain unspar. 
ingness, however, gives an added interest to his pages, 
especially as he does not spare himself and speaks as openly 
of failures as of successes. °° The rejection of truth,” he says, 
* is far more often due to its being disliked than to its being 
disbelieved,” and he never at it, to make use 
of an expressive archaism. 


* staggers ~ 


Prophecies on Wat 


and argument are admirably lucid — are indeed pellucid : and 
it cannot be said that the a priori creed, which is frankly con- 
fessed, leads to perversion either of fact or interpretation, 
But when his work is done, his moral adduced, his analysis 
complete, Mr. Lowes Dickinson allows himself a few pages 
of * Conclusion.” 

It is a thousand pities they were added. They cannot 
but leave the impression that after all the zeal for humanity 
is at least a little blurred by political bitterness and prejudice, 
Of the British he writes : 

“© Everywhere in the world they are at loggerheads with their 
subjects. They have just challenged Japan to a naval competitidn ; 
and they have alienated that immense reserve of force, the Republie 
of China. Russia, for whom the agonies of the War were prolonged 
and intensified by the military and economic depredations of her 
former Allies, has threatened a junction with China, and possibly 
with Japan.” 

Such crude and unsupported allegations square ill with the 
author's final dictum that “there is no except 
justice, temperance and benignity.’ In the same pages his 
cynical exposure of the secret treaties compounded during 
the War makes no allowance for the not unimportant fact 
that Great Britain and France were at the time fighting for 
their life. Logically the suggestion is that Great Britain 
entered the War for the sake of a mandate in Persia ! 
can only hope that readers will begin the book at the beginning. 
It would do all the world good to read the first 483 pages 


solution 


One 


out of the 492. The essential argument is true and _ vital, 
that greed and fear— the root causes of most wars —are 


both magnified by competition in armaments and by the 
ideal of a balance of power between groups of nations. 
Preparation for war does not breed the will to peace, though 
in a greedy world it may prevent aggression, 


War as a Science 


The Foundations of the Science of War. By 
D.8S.0. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Col. J. i. C. Fuller, 
Tuost who visited Army Headquarters in France during the 
War found the military spirit at the Tanks Corps quite of its 
own sort, distinct, peculiar. The ‘Tanks the British 
contribution to “ the mechanics of Armageddon,” and those 
who were creating for these new instruments new tactics 
or even strategy consciously felt themselves to be innovators, 
pioneers, revolutionaries. They aimed, further, at a new 
psychology, a new theory of war. Among their intellectuals 
Colonel Fuller held a conspicuous place. Years ago he was 


were 


spoken of, in half jest, as the British Clausewitz; but few 
perhaps expected him to write a book in which he claims in s@ 
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of their recent successful books 








Squire Osbaldeston 


H's Autobiography. Edited, with commentary, by 
E. D. CUMING. With an Introduction by Sir 
THEODORE Cook, Editor of the Field, and 91 illus- 
trations in colour and black-and-white. 42/- net. 


. . . a living masterpiece.” 
Morning Post. 
history and a museum 
in the Observer. 

tily Telegraph. 
scimen colour-plate, 


“A priceless document 
sporting 


“An important addition to 
J. C. Squirri 


of racy stories. 
‘The book will be 
oy dctailed prosp with spe 


a classic.”’—-] 


q Writ 


is) “" Fu ugger praarewen 


(Second Series.) Edited by VICTOR VON 
KLARWILL and translated by L. S. R. Byme. 
Illustrated. 18/- net. 


“Of immense interest to British readers. The letters make 
me most varied reading you can conceive. Sunday Times. 
* There : not a page wh ich is Bergen not a letter but contair 

light on that great period. Daily Chr cle. 
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Just Published 


The Marriage Market 


By CHARLES KINGSTON. Illustrated. 12/6 

net. An account of some notable romantic marriages, 

breach of promise cases, and strange alliances of the 
last fifty years. 


. 9 ° 
Men in Women’s Guise 
Translated from the French of O. P. GILBERT by 
Robert B. Douglas. Illustrated. 12/6 net. A 
study of the Chevalier d’Eon, the Abbé de Choisy, 
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| and other curious male personalities who elected to 
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dress and live their lives as women. 


By the Author of “* Ariel” 





Mape 


By ANDRE MAUROIS. Translated by Eric 


Sutton. 7/6 net. 
1. Maurois’ three sketches are perfect.’"—Sir Epamcunp Gosse 
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Three New Novels 
(7/6 net each) 
The Schooner California 
By HENRY BURGESS DRAKE. 


story of adventure on sea and land, written 
hie pa wer and charm. Daily ( le 
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‘Payment ery 
By C.S. FORESTER. Ahn exciting murder mystery 


combined with a grimly humorous study of suburban 


life. 


Fugleman the Foxhound 
By HARDING COX. A love-story with a strong 


sporting interest, told from the doggy point of view 
by “* Fugleman ”’ himself. 
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THE VEIL OF GLAMOUR 
By CLIVE ARDEN 

by the author 

IN HEAVEN «< of which Soave cade i 


First Impression over-subscribed. 





of SINNERS 
have been sold. 


Se: or ond Impression | nearly exhausted. 


Third Impression printing. 


A HOME AND CHILDREN 
By MADELINE LINFORD 








Author of “Broken Bridges” and “ The Roadside Fire 
Manchester Guardian: “ Miss Linford is to be congratulated on 

an exceptionally sympathetic 1 evenly sustained novel The 

humour... is in the traditi f Miss Austen 1 Mrs, Gaskell.” 
Tilustra 7 London New “5 Misa Linford ha epped i the 

sure ran rks f the novelists who count.” 

A Clever First No Ready April 29th. 


THE KID GLOVE SKIPPER 
By LAWRE NCE DA} ID 


A novel of vi vito colour and inciden i ark i candour W 
see the sen us charms of Irene Bute work the loing of a young 
officer in one service, ‘and the yugl s of t Western © 

| remake him in anot her, and painted 

| herself. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE PURPLE 





By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 
A Ro manc of _Constantin ple in _ the Fighth Century 
Morni Post The story m iftly and with ease; it 
Saterest. at times thrillit 1 always sustain i Se ee. ee 
Stearns Davis lecture ] hearet » | I 
VARIETY 
By RICHARD CON NELL 
A highly amusing collection of parodies « ifferent types 
Daily Telegraph: “ No | oie haea ated ptly * 
of them is an ut ually f example of a difficult art, id 
have no small share in tl f the bo to yt 
good entertainment.” 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
W. N. P. BARBELLION 
By RICHMOND H. HELLYAR 6 
This book aims at giving a complete criticism of thi 
creator of the “Journal of a Disappointed Man 1 
the greatest literary sensations of modern days. 
(lp 
THE SECRET OF LOURDES 
By STUART MARTIN Illustrated. 7/6 
The auth r of this book is not a Roman Catholic, and he 
| writes as an unbiassed enquirer who examined the 
for himself. The result is book ¢ ntcnse inter 
REVOLUTION BY REASON 
/ JOHN STRACHEY 7/6 
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SELECTED ESSAYS BY KARE MARX 
Translated by H. J. STENNING 6/- 


SOCIAL STRUGGLES AND MODERN 
SOCIALISM 


By M. BEER | . 6 
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present day. 


CURRENCY PROBLEMS & POLICY 
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By Professor L. N. YU ROP SRY - 7/6 


An exceedingly interesting and we ok 
Financial Times. 
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many words in the text to be a Copernicus, a Newton, a 
Darwin, who regards even Clausewitz as unphilosophic. 

It is certainly true that no one has ever written a book 
about war and armies that bears the least resemblance to this. 
Colonel Fuller founds his new science on a sort of psycho- 


logical metaphysics that is more suggestive of Hegel than of 


Clausewitz or Foch. His interlocked categories of three com- 
plementary attributes would offer congenial food to a philo- 
sophic mystic. In a thoughtless world, *chloroformed by 
the inhalation of catehwords,” it goes against the grain to 
complain of too much philosophy ; but these quite unneces- 
sary adventures into pure thought obscure rather than clarify 
the real originality of idea and of style. The onslaught on the 
malady called * military myopia,” and on the standard 
methods of instruction is vigorous and particular, supported 
by modern incidents and rich in appropriate quotation. The 
blind adoption of maxims, sometimes false in essence and 
usually out of date, has destroyed foresight throughout a whole 
hierarchy of military leaders and teachers. The positive con- 
tribution is not less valuable than the criticism, but it is more 
obscure. Professional soldiers will complain with vigour that 
it is all very well to preach the duty of imagination and the 
value of genius, but how does the critic in hard practice help 
us to exercise the one or discover the other ? 

The answer is that behind the art of war, which is action, 
there exists a science of war, which is knowledge ; and that 
we shall never perfect the art till we recognize that such a 
science exists. Nearly all the critics, including Clausewitz, 
have denied this. Colonel Fuller regards himself as a Coper- 
nicus because he asserts it and claims to have discovered its 
base. But he never makes the discovery explicit. The book 
consists of prolegomena to the alleged science. It is, never- 
theless, intensely stimulating and best when most concrete. 
The advance in mechanical and chemical instruments has 
involved radical changes, changes that affect principles as well 
as individual actions. We can never win security under these 
new threats. while we teach students facts instead of putting 
them on the trail of causes, and while we murder the desire 
of initiative by close-order drill, while we are afraid of genius 
instead of creating a general ability to recognize it. 

If Colonel Fuller has not quite succeeded in docketing his 
alleged discovery, he has, nevertheless, illuminated the field, 
His searchlight is brilliant, far-reaching and well directed. It 
concerns students of peace as well as of war. The end of war 
can only be reached by the road of the knowledge of war. The 
greatest soldiers at least in the reviewer's personal experi- 
ence —have been the most passionate and effective haters of 
war, because they only know. 


After-War Finance 


Financial Reconstruction in England, 1815-1822. 
Acworth. (P. 8. King & Son. 8s. 6d. net.) 


By A. W, 


Reapers of the Fimes have been reminded lately by the ex- 
tracts quoted from issues of a century age of the distress and 
financial upheavals due to the Napoleonic wars and still 
overwhelming the victors eleven years after Waterloo. The 
country had been at war for a longer time than we were from 
1914 to 1918, but war was then still an affair of governments, 
navies and armies rather than of whole nations and in propor- 
tion less exhausting. Yet the price of victory more nearly 
ruined the country then. The change from living on credit to 
paying off debt was the same. Unemployment was propor- 
tionately acute and the sufferings of the poor, urban and rural, 
were such as, thank Heaven! we can scarcely imagine to-day, 
They are apparent in Mr. Aeworth’s book, though he deals with 
financial rather than with social questions. The ramifications 
of distress may be gauged by those who understand, when they 
read of two hundred and forty country banks out of seven 
hundred stopping payment in 1814-16. No precedent guided 
the Government or their advisers in dealing with the vast load 
of internal debt. The debts then owed to us from abroad have 
perhaps saved us by theirexample from counting on such help 
to-day. Great Britain did get about £5,000.000 of the French 
indemnity, but of some £57,000,000 of “loans to Allies ” 
provided by us hardly anything was repaid. Hence 
Brougham’s caustic remark that 2s. 6d. in the pound was 


for the Seecratvor. 


——, 


** not a very handsome composition for an Emperor.” Van. 
sittart tried to patch up and extend Pitt’s old Sinking Fung 
when new and drastic measures were vitally needed, and fey 
people would squarely face the principle stated by Hamilton 
in 1813 that * the excess of revenue above expenditure Was 


the only sinking fund by which public debt could be dig. 
charged.” Then there was the great question of the return 


to the gold standard, and the other, distinct though so often 
confused, of the return to a gold currency. There was the 
trouble that arose from repayment at gold rates of huge 
debts contracted during depreciation ; there were Proposals 
for conversion of loans into terminable annuities ; there wag 
the poverty of old customers who needed our exports byt 
could not pay for them and even put up tariff barriers against 
them. Change the dates by a hundred years and the names, 
add three or four noughts to magnify the figures, and yoy 
have a statement of our problems of to-day, with two important 
differences. First, a gold-absorbing creditor, the United 
States, is a new factor. Secondly, instead of our trade being 
hampered by Protection which had to be gradually destroyed, 
we have a Free Trade system which carried us through the War 
and to which lip-service at any rate is still given. If the 
Protectionist creditor in America seems to make our recovery 
harder, we must remember the salvation of the Allied finances 
in 1917 and 1918 which entailed a debt that we must honour 
however it is expressed in terms of gold. On the second 
point, there can be little doubt that without Free Trade we 
should not be making what recovery we are making. That 
we should now have more people earning wages in this country 
than in 1913 would have seemed an impossible dream to the 
weary and haggard men who were vainly seeking for the 
recovery of British trade a century ago, a quite incredible 
happiness to those who had their experience. And in those 
days there was no mitigation of suffering by insurance or the 
forms of public assistance which are so lavish compared with 
the old Poor Law. 

Mr. Aeworth makes none of these comparisons, but they are 
irresistible to any reader who follows his story, which is largely 
a patchwork of quotations from contemporary sources. He 
does not often illuminate his tale with criticisms, though it 
becomes apparent that he sets Ricardo high among the writers 
and parliamentary theorists, and is attracted by his “ Ingot 
Plan,” based on the principle that the Bank of England should 
have been selling gold rather than buying it. In tracing the 
return to the gold standard he makes it plain how the country 
benefited. Then as now most people were agreed that it 
had to be done and that it would entail inevitable hardship. 
Nobody agreed, then as now, upon the exact pace at which 
deflation would do most good and make the hardship most 
tolerable. The Government and the Bank did in 1817 slip 
into a temporary course of inflation which did harm in the long 
run and they had to retrace their steps with pain two years 
later. 

Mr. Acworth has drawn upon 
temporary writings, though we miss any reference te Lord 
Liverpool's book ; his speeches are often quoted. He does 
not go back to the philosophers of finance such as Locke or 
Berkeley, nor, when he deals with the resumption of gold 
coin, does he refer to writers like Ruding, who were so 
intensely interested in the recoinage when the guinea finally 
disappeared before the sovereign. The Treasury and _ the 
Bank are not likely to make any serious mistakes over the 
return of the gold sovereign, but it would be extremely 
interesting and educative if an abridgment of the Reports of 
the Committees of the Lords and Commons on the Resumption 
of Cash Payments (1819) could be published. We shall be 
curious to see how the publie takes it when it comes ; probably 
with just the same grumbles that were made in 1914 over 
* those beastly bits of paper.” That is our privilege whet 
any change is thrust upon us. 


a good bibliography of con- 
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THE DIFFERENT EYE 


By EDWARD ANTON. 
ARLYLE, in the opening book of his ‘ French 
Revolution,’ takes occasion to remark :— 

“To Newton and to Newton’s Dog Diamond, what a 
different pair of Universes; while the painting on the 
optical retina o1 both was, most likely, the same ! 

A sentence earlier Carlyle gives precise point to this 
remark :— 

“In every object there is inexhaustible meaning; the 
eye sees in it what a eye brings means of seeing.” 

The journalist, or the ‘would-be journalist, will do well 
to think out the full significance of these observations. 
They embody a truth w hich is not remembered so faith- 

that no two fair of eves see 
dike. In its way, that is the most cheerful and 
encouraging truth that can be presented to anyone who 
aspires to write for the Press, for it assures him that, 
whatever else may happen, he can never lack subject- 
matter. A topic may have been written about nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times, and along comes the 
thousandth man and gives it a fresh aspect, by treating 
it from his own viewpoint. 
subject in the world is thus— 
incapable of being 


jully as it dese ‘rves to be 


The most everyday 
from the journalist’s point of view 
exhausted. 

No two people see precisely alike. One man may see a 
group of chimney-pots simply as chimney-pots, whilst 
another finds human similitudes in their groupings and 
shapes; or they may be viewed critically with the eve 
of an architect, an artist, or a builder; or you may weave 
romances around the inhabitants of the rooms below, or, 
again, if you are statistically disposed, calculate the cost 
of the burnt wood and coal represented by their smoke- 
emissions, or you may perhaps indulge yourself in 
imagining the culinary savours transmitted skyward by 
them; or you might conceivably take a prophetic turn 
and visualize a city of, say, 2000 a.p., without smoke or 
chimneys; or, on the other hand, you may go backwards 
n history and imagine the circumstances in which the 
use of chimneys was first discovered and applied. 

Yes, indeed—even a commonplace such as chimneys 
will supply endless material for articles—according to 
vour viewpoint. This supplies the most effective answer 
to those who suggest that the journalist is ever in danger 
of “running dry.” 

The real danger for the beginner is, of course, sot 
that he will ever lack material, but that he will, at the 
outset, imprison himself within stone walls by imitating. 
Imitation is the biggest pit! fall which confronts the young 
writer. It las been fata! to many who, had they but had 
things as they sav them and as 
tood them, might have gone very 


the courage to write of 
they viewed and undet 
far in the profession, 

he first piece of advice I give, invariably, to those 
who consult me is, BE VOURSELF; use your “ different 
"; express what you think and feel, no matter how 
violently your thoughts, views, and opinions conflict with 
those of eminent er popular writers, The Press does not 
want its newer contributors to re-echo what established 
Writers have already said. It wants new views, new 
angles, new thoughts, new suggestions, new opinions. So 
does the Public: a stale presentment of view repels 
readers, Editors recognize this and act accordingly : 
which may explain to many why their contributions have 
been “ declined with thanks.” 

Get these facts firmly fixed in your mind, and act upon 
them. Be yourself first of all. Use your own eyes; not 
those of other men. Set down no thoughts which are 


eve 


not honestly your own. Re-examine everything; re- 
express everything; re-criticize everything; re-arrange 
everything. Then, and then only, will you be able to 
write the kind of articles which Editors want. 

. 


You will find other, and equally important, conse- 
quences of this visual and mental independence. You will 


Cease to write of things at second (or third) hand, and 


thus you will avoid another of the pitfalls that await 
the eager beginner. Nobody can write effectively about 
things with which he has never come in direct contact; 
such work lacks “ atmosphere” because it lacks know- 
ledge. There are thousands of young men and women 
who have yet to learn this elementary truth—aspiring 
writers who believe that an occasional “ Bismillah” with 
a second-hand description of a sandy desert make a 
“ Shiekh” story, or that a plumed hat, a rapier, and a 

‘Mordieu’” is the secret of a D’Artagnan. Whatever 
you write about you must know first-hand or must study 
first-hand. 

One of the first cares of the instructors at the London 
School of Journalism is to establish these principles in 
the minds of its students, and the pains taken in this 
vital matter are typical of the conscientious efforts made, 
ree. _the entire Course, to draw out the latent 
individua! talent of each student. That is why the School 
achieves success where any stereotyped plan of instruc- 
tion would inevitably fail. My original objection to 
journalistic instruction by correspondence was due to my 
recognition of the utter futility of stereotyped criticism 
and standardized teaching; but, of course, the London 
School of Journalism has changed all this and, as might 
be expected in an institution fathered by the greatest 
journalist of modern times—the late Lord Northcliffe 
everything is done which is calculated to foster the 
individuality of each student. 

You —_ t turn out finished journalists by any system 
irdized teaching, because the journalist must be, 
iret “a foremost, an individual. Remember he is not 
an artisan working with tools of precision, but an artist 
expressing something of himself. Thus, to teach him 
you must first apply yourself to studying 
t difference there is in him 


of stand 


successfully, 
him in order to ascertain what 
worth bringing out. 

In other words, the teacher of journalism must first be 
the student of his pupil’s personality. That is the method 
which is pursued with such remarkable success by the 
instructors working under Mr. Max Pemberton, and, in 
my opinion, it 1s the only method which will ever achieve 
any measure of satisfacticn to teacher or student. 

[ have never encouraged the idea that the world of 
letters lies at the feet of just anyone who will “ pay a 
fee and take a course.” It is not everyone—or nearly 
everyone—who can write: it would be mischievous, to 
say the least, to foster that delusion. But I do know 
that for those whom literary work attracts, opportunities 
were never more numerous or more open than now. 

If you have the “urge” to write, I suggest that your 
wisest plan is not to rush, either into amateurish assaults 
upon editorial favour or into enrolment for a course of 
instruction. 

Do neither. Secure, first of all, a competent opinion 
upon some MS. of your own: and I know of none who 
is more competent to give such an opinion than Mr. Max 
Pemberton. If he advises you against pursuing your 
literary attempts any further, you will do well to act 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, he gives a favourable 
opinion, then I can recommend you, confidently, to take 
a Course at the London School of Journalism as the 
safest means to the end you have in view. 

IepWARD ANTON, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
and persenally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING) are all given 
by correspondence, supplemented when desirable by personal 
interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well- 
known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School gives not only thoroughly sound and practical 
training, but also advises its students in the disposal of their 
work. 

\ prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
zpplication being made to 

The Prospectus Department : 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Grast Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
[Apvrt.] 
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Basil Blackwell’s Books 


THE NOVELS 
OF HENRY 
FIELDING 


Limited Edition, in ten 
volumes, uniform with 
Smollett’s Novels (which 
was fully subscribed 
before publication), at 
= 7s. 6d. net each volume. 
JOSE I of ANDREWS Two volumes. 
JONATHAN WILD One volume. 
TOM JONES. Four Me 
AMELIA Three volume 
Publication will begin this month and will ~e 
completed by August. Order at once. 


LORD CORNWALLIS 1786-93 


Selections frem the State Papers of the 
Governors-General of India. Edited by the late 
Sir GEORGE FORREST. Two volumes, with 
map and portrait. 36s. net. 


POEMS ON 
SEVERAL OCCASIONS 


Written in the Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
KATHLEEN CAMPBELL. Volume 1X. 1 
The Percy Reprints. 6s. net. 
THE BOOK OF 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


By CHRISTOBEL HOOD. With three plates. 
A biography prefaces this long-wanted edition 
of Southwell’s work, which follows the MS. of 
the poems in the British Museum. 7s, 6d. net. 


LUCAN 


Edited for the bzhoof of Editors by A. E, 
HOUSMAN. 12s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF LOVE & DEATH 
hh 
THE MUSES GARDIN 
for DELIGHTS 


Reprinted from the edition of 1610. With an 
Introduction by Wuiiiam Barcray Sourre. 


305 copies on hand-made paper. 33s. . net. 


Preliminary Notice. 


The WORKS of 
LAURENCE 
STERNE 


volumes, 








In seven 

uniform with Fielding, 

for publication during 

the autumn of 1926 at 

7s. 6d. net each. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

HISTORY OF A GOOD WARM a 
WATCHCOAT J 

I HE FRAGMENT 

LETTERS AND MEMOIRS 

SERMONS 





Three volumes, 


One volume. 
a 
Two volumes 
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DOSTOEVSKY 
Portrayed by his Wife 


Edited and translated from the 
Mme. Dostoevsky by 
With 4 portraits. 


Diary and the Rem 
S. S. KOTELIANSKY 


10s. Gd. net 


miscences of 


Demy 8vo. 


“An unforgettable of the and his fierce 


picture man Purpose.” 
Sunday Times. This excellent volume.’ Times Literary Supple. 
ment. “Full of the ore from which the truth may be won,”— 
Observer. 
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Madame de Stael, 1766-1800. By 
LARG. 12s. 6d. uct “It may be . 
succeed better in Fe FE the 


DAVID GLASS 
doubted whether anyone will 
amazing contradictions of Mme. de 











Stael’s life and characier. Certainly no one has brought acuter 
perception or greater industry to the task.”—Se turday Review. 
“There may be better books about her, but there ce suld hardly be 
one more entertaining, more accurate, and more acut Nation. 


The Works of H. G. Wells: A Bibliography, Dictionary 


and Subject Index, 1887-1925. By G. H. WELLS. 12s. 6d. net. 
“It was left to Mr. G. H, Wells to demonstrate to the world what 
a universal figure Mr. H. G. Wells is. It describes such a 
bewildering variety that one v aguely wonders if H. G. Wells is not 
a committee.”—Daiiy News. A monumental compilation 


exceedingly well done - will interest even those who have 
ho especial interest in Hellsiana.’’—DBystander. 
Catullus’ Poe ; 

MS. Translated and edited by F. A. WRIGHT, 


M.A., with an Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. In the Broadway Trans. 
lations. “ This interesting and scholarly book.”—W. L. Cor RTNEY, 
in Daly Telegraph. Amazingly cunning, he has gone 
just the right way, a delightful interpreter.”——RaLru 
Bystander. 


Houses of Pity: A Survey of the Ancient 
England. By Dr. J. M. HOBSON, author of “ The Book of the 
Wandle.” With 42 Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. ‘“‘ A book of equal 
charm and interest, it contains much quaint and curious lore, 
histor ical and oathiamatnseh, and is both copiously and curiously illus. 
trated.”"—Sunday Times. 


Common Sense and its Cultivation. ,, 


to work in 
STRAUS, in 


Hospitals of 


HANBURY 


HANKIN, Sc.D., late Feliow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Foreword by C. S. Myers, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. Abnormal Cal 
culating Power—Musical Genius—Experts as Business Men—Con- 
fidence Tricks—The Globe-Trotter—Opposition to New Ideas—The 


Practical Man—Quakers, etc. 


° 
Thucydides: A Study in Historical Reality. By G. F. 
ABBOTT. 7s. 6d. net. An extremely interesting monograph in 
which the art of Thucydides, as well as his matter and philosophy, 
are subjected to a lucid and enlightening scrutiny. Sunday Times. 
“His most interesting essay, the whole work is exceedingly cool 
and clear.’’—Gwuardian. 


The Psychology of the Movements of Hand- 


writ ing. Selected and Works of J. 
CREPIEUX-JAMIN by L. K. GIVEN-WILSON, B.Sc. 3s, 5d. 
net. “A solid basis for all who desire to study the subject.” 

Birmingham Post. ‘“ This orderly and painstaking compilation is to 
be recommended.’’—Spectator. 


Issues of European Statesmanship. j3y 1. (. »: MONT. 
GOMERY, D.Phil. 10s. 6d. net. “ Interesting are those chapters 
which discuss current international and social problems of the day. 
The merit of the book lies largely in the fact that it is a warning 
against drift.”"—Spectator. “A solid and thoughtful book.”— 
Liverpool Post. 


translated from the 


Two New Volumes in 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


Ancient Greece at Work: An Economic History from the 
Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. By Professor G. GLOTZ, 
author of “ The AZgean Civilization.” With 49 illustrations. Royal 
8vo. 16s. net. ‘ Despite the difficulties he has made his work a 
remarkably full one, in which there seems to be no flaw.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. iited ty 
A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the 
University of London. With 8 plates and maps. 12s. 6d. net 
Essays in the history of early travel and mediaeval conceptions of 
the world, by the Editor, Professors M. L. W._Laistner, Claude 
Jenkins, Alan Mawer, Sir T. W. Arnold, Sir E. Denison Ross, 
*. Prestage, Baron Meyendorff, and Eileen Power, Lit.D 


THE VESPASIANO 
MEMOIRS 


Lives of Illustrious Men of the Fifteenth Century. 
By VESPASIANO DA BISTICCI, Bookseller. 

With 16 full-page plates. Royal 8vo. Buckram. 21s. net. 
Translated hy W. G. and E. Waters, these memoirs and brief lives 
of distinguished popes, kings, cardinals, statesmen, writers, am 
others, by a Florentine bookseller, who was their contemporary, are 
indis pensable for all students of the Italian Renaissance and present 
many piquant biographical details. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE FIRST OF THE MODERNS 
[CopyRIGHT IN THE U.S.A. By THE New York Times.] 


The Essays of Montaigne. Newly translated by George B. Ives. 
Introductions by Graco Norton. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. London, Humphrey Milford. £5 5s. for 
four volumes net.) 

“I study myself more than any other subject ; this is my metaphysic, 
this is my physic.”’—MONTAIGNE. 

Tuere is no casier book to write about superficially and 

light-heartedly than Montaigne’s Essays. The reason is 
. You cannot open his book anywhere without finding 

something that arrests your mind and quickens it for further 
adventure, that engages your emotions and your imagination, 
that tickles to response that desire for ratiocination, for 
drawing conclusions from premises which is inherent, and 
presumably necessarily inherent, in every human becing— 
perhaps in every living thing. It is from the impulse to observe 
by means of our senses that progress comes. To go one step 
further, the Life Urge makes us gain knowledge, and our 
senses are its instruments. But such knowledge would be 
useless for action if we had not also the power and the 
imperative desire to draw conclusions. Therefore the record 
of ratiocination in a human being is always an exciting 
thing. We like to hear how others do what we are undcr 
bond to do day and night. 

Montaigne was elways observing, and the moment he had 
got his observations made, he began to spin his conclusions, 
and to spin them not only, all things considered, with great 
preciseness, but with tremendous gusto. These facts would 
alone justify the extraordinarily high repute which Montaigne 
has received at all times, in all places and from all peoples, 
But they by no means exhaust his qualities. He was the 
first Modern—the first man who understood and _ properly 
valued the introspective habit. No doubt plenty of people 
had been introspective before. For example, Marcus 
Aurclius, and all the Stoiecs. Again, the earlier Greek pocts 
were incidentally full of introspection. ‘* Know thyseif,”’ 
the precept of introspectjon, was also the motto of the 
Philosophers. gut the ancient examiner of his own soul 
was much vaguer and less personally and humanly interested 
than the Modern. Montaigne was the first man who was 
visibly and humorously delighted in opening the strong-room 
of his mind and the cold storage cupboard of his emotions 
and letting us see the contents. The saints and _ pseudo- 
saints of early Christian times had set an example in this 
respect, but it was half-hearted. They told us only about 
themselves and the inner working of their minds in order 
te enforce or illustrate some ethical or religious purpose. 
Montaigne delights in recording his feelings for their own 
sake and without a thought of edification. He writes about 
himself without offering any reason or excuse, and assumes 
quite rightly, that we shall be as pleased to read as he was 
to write. And all the time the man was intensely likeable. 
No one can fairly call him a hard-shell egotist. Though no 
hero, and not prepared to sacrifice himself either in body or 
soul for great causes or for his fellow-men, he was nevertheless 
in essence a good man as well as a wise man. He wanted not 
oly pastime and good company, but freedom of the soul, 
freedom to live. He desired above all things to enjoy un- 
restrained his own intellectual life, and thereby to get benefit 
for himself and for others in the great drama of existence. 

fypical is what he says in the thirteenth chapter of the 

Third Book, the last, if not the greatest, of his essays. ‘The 

chapter on Experience is the chapter which ends his book, 


No judge has yet, thanks be to God! spoken as a judge to mo 
Mm any cause whatsoever, whether my own or another's, criminal 
reivil; nor has any prison re eived me, even as a vuisttor My 
Magination makes the sight of one disagreeable to e, even from 
Outside [ am so infatuated with liberty that, were I forbidden 
access to some corner of the Lodies, 1 should in consequence Liv 
S83 at my ease; and so lon + | can find open land and | 
where [ will never cower in a place where | must be hidden Cood 
‘sod How ill could | endure the condition in which I see so many 
of the peopl fettered to one part of this realm, deprived of the 
mght to enter the chief cities wd of access to the courts, and of the 


xy quarrelled with our laws! If 


use of the public roads, for having 
those under which I live should even shake their finger at me by 


way of menace, I should instantly go elsewhere, no matter where, 
to seek others. All my small prudence in these civil wars in which 
wo are engaged is employed to the end that they shall not interfere 
with my liberty to go and come. Now the laws maintain their 
credit, not because they are just, but becafse they are laws: this 
is the mystical basis of their authority ; they have no other, and 
this serves them well. They are often made by fools; more often 
by men who, from hatred for equality, lack a sense of equity ; but 
ill , 


elways by men, fruitless and vacillating fabricators. 


Miss Norton, the lady who has endowed this translation with 
a series of small introductions of great sensibility, charm, 
and insight, begins by being somewhat critical of the essay 
on Experience, but her subsequent comments take back her 
initial depreciations :— 

It has little solidity, but it is like a lusty vine beautifying the 
dead wall of life; and none of its grapes is sour The sweetness, 
the serenity, the sadness of our dear, gay, and vehement and irritable 
friend, touch these pages with softer lights than gleam elmost 
anywhere else. The course of life—experience—-made Montaigne 
more sensitive physically and mentally than in youth, but more 
wise ; and his wisdom resolved itself into a leve of life * such es it 
has pleased God to grant us.’ His * experience’ leads to no com- 
plaints about the order of things in heaven or on earth, and as 
little to raptures of memory or of hope. He is simply and calmly 
content.” 

That is finely and justly said. In a word, Montaigne was a 
typical Frenchman of the best kind. We may think that 
he was cast in too unheroic a mould, that he had too little 
imagination, too little passion, too littie desire to navigate 
deep waters. He never gave his sails to the tempest or strove 
to push beyond the verge of the horizon. Yet no man ever 
understood the Art of Life better than he, or on the whole 


faced the terrible scrape of being born a man more bravely 
and sensibly. 

We English speakers desire, rightly as I hold, to be 
what Walt Whitman called “spiritual and heroic.’ We 
are inclined to despise ourselves for being content, and make, 
indeed, discontent our divinity. But Montaigne took no 
such violent view of life. He was shocked at the people 
who attack existence with a kind of Berserk fury. 














He did not cultivate a sad serenity of soul, but a glad one, 
He did nct want to iook too deeply into thing;, or to ile 
forbidden heights. If ever there was a votary of the 1, 
sequestered vale, it was he. H It it natura! and honoura! 
to enjoy the pleasures of life. As Miss Norton puts it with 
admirable tact, he was proud of “ studiously delighting in 
prosperity.” To quot re from her All these pages 
[?.e.. those of the chapter on Experience] are em 
characteristic, most admirab i il ’ ind : 
possess¢ l Wis lom : and any tbst i of th 1 W ll ib 
they are to be read and re-read.” The essa 1 Exn 
ends with a passage which is a perfect exam] li 
of the man who was honest with himself ly sed t k 
the grand or tragic view of li n he did n 
He would have nothing to do w he idea of thos 
who, as he says, * desire to put them s outside thems ; 
and escape from being men.” That seemed to him 
foolishness. * Instead of transforming themselves into 
angels, they transform thems s; into beasts nstead 
uplifting themseives, they degrade themselves. Very 
characteristic is his next com: nt. "ER trans nil 
humours terrify me like lofty i ina $Si , es nd 
nothing is so difficult for me to swallow in fe of S ites 
as his traneces and his daemon, and nothing so human in Plato 
as that because cf which they say that he was called d , 
That is what I should eall delightfully honest, thoug i 
the other hand, if I heard it described as * horribly bourgevis, 
I should not only understand 
Montaigne will have no peroration, but ds, as he began, 
on a low note, one which will never allow anyone to say 
of him that * he eracked a weak e to loftv at 
men i the visit Pp 3 \ 
! y t a) 
D’auta 3 
i re = 
(Thou od inasmu 3 3 
an absol 
yones ~ > 3 « 
because we know 1 $ x \ « 
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ful or extravagant. Old age, indeod, needs to be treated a little 
more gently. Let us commend it to that God who is the protector 
of health and wisdom, but cheerful and companionable.” 

Before I quit this memorab'’e chapter let me say that 
I cannot agree with Miss Norton in censuring the pages which 
deal with his own health as “ undesirably garrulous.” To 
my mind, they are in some ways exceedingly interesting and 
will touch the normal if slightly cgotistic invalid to the 
quick. Admittedly, they are not of any great value either 
morally or physically, but they present a wonderful mental 
picture, and the author's artistry makes ample atonement 
for certain touches of physical squalor. But once more, the 
essay is, as Miss Norton admits, wonderfully characteristic of 
that mosaic work which runs throughout Montaigne’s writing. 
He never entirely sticks to his subject, but his mosaic 
irrelevancies are never in bad taste. ‘The bits seem to have 
no connexion with each other, yet they fornt a relevant 
and also delightful whole. 

A word or two remains to be said about the presentment 
of this memorable edition of a memorable book. In the 
first place, it is fully worthy of that admirable institution, 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusctts. 
Mr. Ives’ translation, over which he took a dozen years, 


has been criticized as a poor substitute for Florio. Florio, 
of course, had the great advantage of an Elizabethan 


vocabulary, and so the power of imparting an Elizabethan 
atmosphere ; but, as Mr. Ives points out in his preface, 
Florio was often a very inaccurate and confused translator. 

I make no pretence at being an expert, and therefore only 
give my opinion with some diffidence ; but it seems to me 
that Mr. Ives’ translation was probably justified by Florio’s 
inaccuracy and that, judged on its own merits, it is an 
excellent piece of work. It is a good example of interpretation 
and conveys the real sense ; and, at the same time, it is grace- 
ful, keeps an even flow, end does not worry one with a false 
modernism, though, equally, it makes no attempt at what 
Sir Walter Scott would have called “ Wardour Street ” 
English. The best thing about it is that it makes one forget 
that it is transiation. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracney, 


A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a “* Specimen Day’ 
more than 1,000 words. 


in not 


If only four hundred words are used we shall be so much the 
happier. But we have set the larger limit because some 
reader may have a “ Specimen Day” particularly crowded 
with incident to describe, and all the life might be drained 
from the description if it were over-cramped. New readers 
must be informed of the meaning of our title. We have pub- 
lished in the Spectator several first-hand accounts of the hard- 
ships or excitements of atypical day’s work in the life of a gas- 
fitter, an agricultural labourer, a miner, and others ; and some 
of our readers have written to compare their own struggles to 
make ends meet and to make time expansible—the dillicu!cies 
of a doctor's wife or a clergyman’s wife. Now we do not insist 
jn this competition that the * Specimen Day ” should neces- 
sarily be one of continual toil. It may, if competitors choose, 
be as idle and carefree as possible. What we wish for is a 
genuine confession of how readers do live, and what fills a 
typical day for them. Perhaps some of our competitors will 
make up for lack of great and astonishing happenings by lively 
description of detail. We set no restrictions upon the treat- 
ment of the theme; but every entry must describe a typical 
day in the competitor's own life, now or in the past, as he 
chooses. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, May 14th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 744 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


———— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Mr. T. E. LAWRENCE is a born writer. It has been Wrong! 
said that he was made a Prince of Mecca, but we would not 
deny him a place close to the purple in English prose, Jy 
an eleven page introduction to Messrs. Cape’s new and com- 
plete single volume edition of Doughty’s Arabia Deserig 
he says all that can be said of a masterpiece with a rare grace, 
giving us, incidentally, some judgments of his own about the 
desert and its men which should—and will—be weighed, 
For Mr. Lawrence has a knack of arresting the attention 
of the average man. Can the same be said of Doughty? 
Here is a work of genius all complete for 30s. Let us hope 
that buyers will throng the marts for it. But will they» 
* * * * 

Mr. Carl Sandburg was the man of all men to write a life 
of Abraham Lincoln (Cape, 2 vols. £2 2s.) during the Emap. 
cipator’s prairie years, for he is of the prairies himself and 


something of an emancipator also, as all poets are. These 
important volumes are more than biography: Lincoln js 
the supreme type of the men who made the Union 


what it is to-day; through him an epoch lives again, 
Mr. Sandburg, we imagine, has made a work that will live, 
It shall be reviewed later. 

* * * * 


Dean Inge has published his Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge 
for 1925-1926. The Platonic Tradition in English Religious 
Thought (Longmans, 4s.) is a plea for the philosophy of 
mysticism. ‘ The need of the age is to restore the idea of 
what Professor Peabody calls the Church of the Spirit. It is 
not the Church of the Spirit, but something lower, that the 
world is rejecting. A more spiritual religion will convert, not 
the majority, but those who ought to be with us.” This book 
will be reviewed later. 

* * * * 

“Why shouldn’t religious books be amusing? Religious 
living is the best fun in the world,” says Dr. Grenfell, of 
Labrador fame, in a booklet (Religion in Everyday Life. 
American Library Association, Chicago) which is designed 
to point the way to a fuller understanding of what religion 
may mean in everyday life. There are few men in the world 
better qualified to tell us. 

* * * © 


Messrs. Cape have published a new edition of Mr. W. IL 
Davies’ delightful Bird of Paradise, containing some of his 
most distinctive work. 

. * * * 


An amazing account of how, at the age of fifty-two, Tolstoy 
was almost overcome by the charms of his scuilery-maid, 
and saved himself from temptation by insisting that a young 
man living in his house should accompany him on his daily 
walks, is given in the preface to The Devil by Leo Tolstoy, 
now translated for the first time by Mr. Aylmer Maude 
(Unwin. 3s. 6d.). Tolstoy vividly imagined what might have 
resulted from yielding to the temptation, and this book is 
the result—a companion work to the Kreufzer Sonata. 

* * * * 


The proceedings of the first biennial conference of the 
educational associations of the world have been published 
in two volumes under the editorship of Mr. G. A. Pringle. 
(World Education, 2 vols, 10s. 6d., from 47 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh.) The subjects dealt with in these 900 pages 
range far and wide. They include: ‘ In Teaching History, 
an the National and International Aspects be Harmonized?” 
“ An International Library Scheme,” “ The Social Aspect of 
Physical Culture,” “* Health Education,” and a score of other 
matters that warrant the attention of teachers. A cot 
densation of these two volumes into one would have been 
possible, but it was perhaps better that the speeches of the 
delegates should be given ver! atim. These volumes can be 
recommended to all who are concerned with education. 

* * * * 


The price of Mrs. Allhusen’s Scents and Dishes (Williams 
and Norgate, 7s. 6d.) is as now given, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 
EXPERIENCE 


Its Nature and Truth. By Kenneth 
(T. and T. Clark. 8s.) 


THE RELIGLOUS 


‘sious Experience : 
OE erd, M.A., D.Phil. 
Essays in Ethics and Religion. By James Seth, M.A., LL.D. 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

The Passing and the Permanent in St. Paul. 

M.A. B.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
foundations of Faith (III) Ecclesiological. By the tev. 

W. E. Orchard, D.D. (George Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 


By H. Buleock, 


Four inspirations were at work, it seems to us, in Dr. Edward's 
very suggestive Kerr Lectures of 1923. First, there was the 
directive impulse towards psychology communicated by that 
epoch-making book—to use a jaded but in this case strictly 
truthful phrase—James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. 
James brought in psychology as the partner, almost the pre- 
dominant partner, with theology, in any exploration of the 
nature of the phenomena of religious experience. 

Inthe second place, modern psychology has changed “ natural 
theology,” the eighteenth century's satisfied scheme of 
religion, which opposed Reason to Faith, for a non-rational 
dement (employing “ non-rational,” of course, in its technical 
sense) and, following closely Schleiermacher’s guidance, digs 
beneath and beyond the intellect to find an autonomous 
sphere of pure feeling or emotion as the ground of this mys- 
terious experience. Here Bergson comes in with his descrip- 
tion of “the incommunicable knowledge of direct acquaint. 
ance” as apart from “the discursive knowledge” of the 
intellect, and his exaltation of this immediate knowledge —call 
it intuition or instinct—as the simple and prime factor in 
religion. 

Finally, we still have to ask—Knowledge of what ? 
“Feeling” and “ emotion’? might be utterly misunderstood 
terms unless an answer be supplied to that question. Otto's 
definition of the apprehension of “the numinous,” of the 
creature-feeling of awe, of fascination, of love, in the presence 
of that “* Otherness,” the ** tremendum mysterium,” certainly 
fills in a void in the description of mystical, and even of 
ordinary religious experiences, and his book, “ the most signi- 
fieant and provocative work on religion which has appeared 
in our generation,” influences and colours the central portion 
of Dr. Edward’s work. 

This all too brief summary is due, we think, to a volume 
which deserves attention for its clear constructive handling of 
a subject grown increasingly complex of recent years. 

Those who valued the ethical teaching of Professor James 
Scth will turn in this connexion with keen interest to his 
Essays in Ethics and Religion, a memorial volume, alas ! to 
which are added a short Memoir by Professor Pringle-Pattison 
ind two portraits. Some lecture summaries, provoking much 
further thought, are given. A good deal of the book is con- 
cerned with a vindication of Mill from some of the fallacies of 
which his Utilitarianism has been accused, by the statement 
that Mill's Psychological Hedonism was a practical affair and 
did not really reach, or interest itself with, the deeper ethical 
problems present to the minds of Seth and his hearers. This 
is followed by defence of the Christian Ethic, a historical 
review of its deficiencies, and an assertion of its 
abiding values. 

While we may not agree with Seth that * the Christian ideal, 
on its human side, is identical with the ideal of contemporary 
Socialism,” his survey as a whole of the effects of the Christian 
spirit on modern conditions of society and industry is worth 
attentive study. We are again within the limits of religious 
experience, viewed from another angle. Immediately two 
representative figures suggest themselves to the mind, the 
brother Apostles. Paul and Peter. It is curious that Dr. Seth 
should speak of St. Paul's “ system-loving mind.” True, no 
man had greater responsibility in transforming the initial 
and merely ethical following of Jesus into an elaborate if 
inchoate system of Christology than the Apostle, so much so 
that-a certain school of thought has indicated him, and not 
Jesus, as the real Founder of Christianity. But to his contem- 
poraries he appeared as a typical eclectic. Paul would not 
have eared to apply to himself the almost untranslatable word 
Which occurred to his acute Athenian hearers—the 
picker,” the bird that at random picks and drops the seed— 
hevertheless the phrase, superficial in judgment as it was, had 


alleged 


* seed- 


its spice of truth. It caught the imagination of Luke. Here 
was a man who was Israclite of Israelites, even Rabbinist, yet 
open to Hellenist waves of thought ; a Roman proud of his 
citizenship, yet one who never got his defiance of Legalism 
quite clear from a condemnation of Law ; a man again, who, 
after years of bitter conflict with Pharisaism, could, on sudden 
impulse and for a polemic advantage, cry out: “I am a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,”” and then repent of his out- 
burst. Here was a “* master-builder” of churches most of which 
individually soon fell into decadence, who yet helped to build 
the Church itself with a sure hand. Here was one who openly 
relied on * revelation” for his gospel, yet was prone, when 
pressed, to fall back on a logic which often enough brought his 
own reasoning to a cul-de-sac, and whose premisses are some- 
times invalid for modern thought. Strange as was his life, 
still stranger after his death were the destinies of his teaching. 
More or less neglected through the earlier centuries of the 
Church, his theology lived anew under the fiery interpretation 
of Augustine, counted for little with the Mediaevals, and lit 
up all Europe once more at the touch of Colet. Luther and 
Calvin. 

Since the Reformation, Paulinism in its innumerable aspects 
has been the special study of the English-speaking races. Mr. 
Bulcock adds one more analysis—a terse and lucid analysis—of 
what was transient and what is permanent in the great Apostle’s 
development of Christian doctrine. In passing we may 
remark that he emphasizes the Alexandrianism noticeable in 
Pauline thought after its contact with Apollos, and the pure 
parallelism of Mithraic symbolism. All the same, the latter 
may well have proved a ‘* Praeparatio Evangelica ” for St 
Paul. 

Over against the pulsating dynamie forees of Paulinism in 
the history of the Church stands always the Petrine conser- 
vatism, represented, in spite of the dual founding of that Sce, 
by the claims of Rome. These are very fairly stated by Dr. 
Orchard, who, secure in his eclectic position, in the possession 
of, as he believes, valid Orders, and therefore of a valid Mass, 
states them with great respect, complete composure, a belief 
that they may represent the true fulfilment of Christ’s promise 
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to the Church, and a quiet certainty that, if so, the * mini- 
mizing *’ school of Roman theology will prevail, and the way 
of reconciliation be found. 


OF A. C. BENSON 


10s. 6d.) 


LAST ESSAYS 
Rambles and Recollections. (Murray. 


* Tur two things that surprise me oftenest in human inter- 
course,” Mr. Benson tells us, “ are the difficulty which some 
people experience in giving themselves away, and secondly 
the fact how poorly many people talk after all the practice 
they have had.” 

But Mr. Benson himself finds no difficulty either in self- 
revelation or in self-suppression. Never does he compel the 
reader, as he tells us he was once compelled to do in the 
presence of a bore, to unfurl “a sort of mental umbrella, 
off which talk trickled like rain.” On the contrary, ** we cannot 
choose but hear” the calm and compelling voice that speaks 
to us in effortless English throughout these pages, even when 
that voice is not saying anything very exciting. 

Intimate details about the doorway of Lamb House or 
the sick-bed reflections of a convalescent are not exactly 
thrilling, and remind us at times of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
parody of A. C, Benson, ending with the picture of a girl 
in a pigtail with a pink bow, playing the same scales per- 
petually on her piano, over and over again. But that is a 
mere trick of style—the outer man Benson, so to speak; 
within we find the true stuff of thought, a pulse of purpose, 
a quickness, a humanity, which may charm not at all the 
dry-as-dust cognoscenti, but appeals to the plain man who 
buys Mr. Benson's books by the thousand. 

Two plough-horses “ great glossy, gentle creatures, came 
plodding along side by side, with clanking harness and a 
fine, bronzed silent ploughman tramping beside them.” We 
watch them watered and stabled with the essayist. Gracefully 
and gently he takes us back to the wild horses of the steppes, 
to the dawn-age of husbandry, through evolution up to aero- 
planes, and then down in an easy glide to earth and Mr, 
Benson. ‘I could not help feeling what a stranger product 
still I myself was, living in the world, commanding its produce, 
never having had to raise a finger to do any part of the primal 
work of the world... .”’ And of the ploughman Mr. Benson 
says, “ How little he thought that he had worked that I 
might lean upon his fence and think my pleasant thoughts.” 

But leisure is necessary for teachers, observes Mr. Benson, 
and the world is not to be made again in a moment; “ the 
difficulty is that one feels so powerless to alter the present — 
for the thing cannot be done by small local philanthropies or 
by a proffer of superiorities, which it takes an initiation to 
comprehend,” 

As a boy at Eton, the author fell in love with an elm, 
“whose lofty beauty stood out over the house-tops and 
surveyed the quiet courts below.” He writes of trees with a 
fine and intimate emotion: in this essay, and perhaps in 
the one on Public Speaking, we are allowed to sce into the 
keen and sensitive mind of one who was a man of affairs as 
well as an essayist. 

This book is full of agreeable things, and it has more 
* devil ~ than some of his earlier work. He is both cruel and 
just on the neglected art of conversation in England, for 
instance ; and of Gissing’s novels he writes: ‘ He hates 
life, he fears it; but he does not avert his eves from it and 
passes on in loathing, but undismayed.” 

It is always hard to convey the flavour of a style at second 
hand, and here the difficulty is doubled, for this reviewer 
has been caught in a net of words and reflexions ; he has 
been oppressed by a sense of prodigal but profitless fertility 
like that of the acorns under a great oak; he has sipped too 
much of Mr. Benson’s honey to carry it back to the hive ; 
he has lit upon so many flowers that he can only murmur 
confusedly of the meadows he has seen. 

In our copy of Rambles and Reflections there is no “ finis,” 
not even a full stop to the last sentence of the last essay. 
After Mr. Benson's manner let us look on this as a significant 
trifle : his voice is not stilled, he will continue to say wise and 
witty things to future generations: men and women who 
loved and admired him in life will continue to meet him in 
spirit and answer to his mood. 


| 


CHINA TRADE AND 
STRANGE RESULT 
The Chronicles of the East India Company trading to Ching 


16351834. By Hosea Ballou Morse, LL.D. (Clarendo, 
Press. 4 Vols. 78s. net.) 


THE ITS 


Dr. Morse is to be heartily congratulated upon his exhaustive 
xecount of the East India Company’s trade with China, 
drawn from the India Office records and elucidated by the 
author's special knowledge of Chinese administrative anq 
commercial practice. The four volumes describe in full for 
the first time the rise and development of our Far Eastem 
trade which was the necessary complement to our trade with 
India. England had little except bullion which India woulg 
take in exchange for her calico, indigo and silk; we could not 
spare enough gold for the purpose and found it hard to 
obtain a sufficient amount of silver. But in China our mer. 
chants could buy gold and copper which were always accept. 
able in India. For this reason the company persevered, jn 
face of great obstacles, in cultivating the China trade. 

The Portuguese and the Dutch put every difficulty in oy 
way. But the Chinese oflicials were the chief source of trouble, 
Throughout the period covered by Dr. Morse, ending with 
the abolition of the company’s monopoly of the direct trade 
between England and Canton, the officials were, as they still 
are, corrupt and arbitrary in the extreme. The difficulties 
which Hong Kong is now having with Canton are much the 
same as those which the Company’s captains and supercargoes 
had to face in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Chinese merchants were always willing to trade and, even in 
the early days, were fairly honest in their dealings. But the 
horde of greedy officials who preyed upon them took full 
advantage of the helplessness of their English customers, 
It says much for the determination of our merchants, and for 
the profitable nature of the trade, that the English factory at 
Canton was established and maintained. 

Dr. Morse’s book abounds in interesting detail. 
the early voyages the captains refused to load tea, if they could 
help it, because there was no demand for it at home. The 
first tea, according to Dr. Morse, was brought to England from 
Amoy, where the local pronunciation of the Chinese symbol 
for tea is “tay,” and not “cha” as at Canton. Not until 
Anne's reign did the tea trade begin to develop. The china 
which collectors prize was brought as ballast, in cases at the 
bottom of the ships’ holds. Not till about 1780 did our 
merchants begin to give direct orders to the Imperial china 
factory at Kingtecheng. The silk trade was hampered by 
the home tariff, which was for a time prohibitive against woven 
silks, whether from China or from France. 

Dr. Morse does not fail to remind us how the Continental 
competition in the tea trade helped to lose us America. Hol- 
Jand and France imported vast quantities of tea and, not 
wishing to drink it, smuggled it into this country and into 
America. Our attempts to stop the smuggling traflic led t 
the Boston Tea Party of 1773 and to the revolt. It was an 
unexpected outcome of our age-long efforts to build up a Fat 
Eastern trade, in which, by the way, the Americans were t 
become between 1800 and 1834 our keenest competitors, & 
they still are, 


Thus, on 


AN INSPIRED TRANSLATOR 


Casements. Fifty Poems by fifty French Poets (1820-1920) 
Selected and translated by Richard Cloudesley Savage. (Dent 
5s.) 


Wirn what foreboding does the critic pick up a book of verse 
translations from foreign poets. If poetic genius is rare, 4 
mere talent for poetic translation is even more rare. There 
are but a handful in English letters who possess it, Chapman, 
Shelley, Fitzgerald, and, had he cared for the work, Matthew 
Arnold. We ought, perhaps, to include Shelton, because of 
his renderings of the poems in Don Quixote. Cary, 0, 
by the occasional incandescense of sheer industry, deserve 
a place. 

As for the rest, we think of the abysmal ineptitudes, th 
ungainly postures, the abrupt bathos, which are their usual 
characteristics. Think how Heine and Pushkin have bec 


buried alive in our literature by the black-gloved hands 0 
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* one of the awkward incidents te hich occur to those 
travel abroad without being able to understand the 
manne oF the country. The new sy ste m of leariing lan- 
os es will save, you from such an unpleasantness. 
P 


Thi. 
who 
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THE NEW SYSTEM 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


HE new system of learning languages invented by 

the well-known Pelman Institute 1s being recom- 
mended in the highest terms by those who are studying it. 

A great feature of this system is that it enables the 
student to learn a Foreign Language in that tongue 
instead of through the medium of English. 

Thus the French Course is conducted entirely in 
French, the Spanish Course in Spanish, the German 
Course in German, and the Italian Course in Italian. 
No English words are used at all, and yet, surprising 
though it may seem, even a child, possessing no previous 
knowledge of any language but his own, can follow these 
Courses quite easily and understand every sentence. 

{nother interesting feature of this system is that 
grammatical difficulties are so simplified that they become 
almost negligible. In learning a Foreign Language for 
the first time the student usually comes up against a mass 
of rules and exceptions, and his enthusiasm is thereby 
considerably mitigated. This does not happen when the 
Pelman method is adopted. In the Pelman Courses the 
student is introduced to the language itself from the 
very beginning, and he is taught not only to read and 
understand it, but to write and speak it accurately and 
fuently—without the introduction of formal grammar. 
If he wants to learn the grammar he can do so later. 
But the living first; the grammar 
afterwards, 

By following this method the student gains a mastery 
of French, German, Italian or Spanish very quickly, and 
commends the above-mentioned Courses 


language comes 


. 
this especial; 


to any reader who is thinking of visiting the Continent 
this year. That this system is proving extremely useful 
to Englishmen and Englishwomen travelling abroad is 
shown by the following letters :— 


’ 


Last year I found your French Course of the greatest 
during a visit to France, unaccompanied 
of the English tongue.” (G.O. 106.) 


After only six 


assislance 


of 


he SS191 f 
and oul hearing 


“My first fortnight was spent in Vienna. 


aecks of your German Course (with no knowledge of 
German previously) I found that I was able to speak well 
enough to go anywhere on my own and to buy things for 
othe n our party who were unable to speak German.” 
(G.P. 111.) 
“T sailed for France on August 17th, Liverpool to Mar- 
seilles, visited the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French 


friends in the 
Rouen. | 


Course, &% 


Rhone Valley, and came home via Paris and 
met all kinds of people, but thanks to your First 
hich I did thoroughly, I was always able to make 
myself understood.” (S. 116.) 

I came to France after the seventh book and was sur- 
pri to find how well I could get on with French people. 


! had not realised how wonderfully the French I had 
learn as gust exactly what was required in ordinary 
onversation.” (W. 308.) 

wT! . . . - . 

this new system is described in four little books (one 


lor each language), entitled respectively “ How to Learn 
Ne! ‘How to Learn German,” “How to Learn 
Hatian,” and“ How to Learn Spanish.” Any reader who 


's interested in the subject can have one of these books 
Tree ot « 1 rely by writing for it to day to the Pelman 
Institut (Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, 
Bloons! Stre london, W.C.1. Call or write 
to-day. 
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TABLES AND CHAIRS 


ORE than most things tables and 
M chairs must be made to last; (they 
must also be adequate) ; and they may as 
well please the eye. For many years Heal’s 
have made them, and always in such a 
way that they last, look well and serve 
their purpose satisfactorily. For whether | 
it is elaborate or simplified for hard, 
practical use, Heal’s furniture possesses 
the thing that gives distinction to the 
simplest piece—and that is quality. 

Heal’s Furniture Galleries can be 

visited as though they were an 

Exhibition. Catalogue sent on 

req uesft. 


HEAL & SON LY” 














TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W1 
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a 
FROM PASCAL TO PROUST 
G. TURQUET-MILNES 
A study in the genealogy of a m ydern attitude of mind 
suggesting a link between writers so diverse P : 
Moliére, Balzac, Meredith, Proust and Thibaud:t 
THE BEST POEMS OF 1925 
Selected by THOM AS MOULT 
With decorations by John Austen 6s. ” ¢. 
Lett d d ) , 
Of stars and fl:: 4 
To th h Shakesp M d; 
Bea: fy sltdé Lis 4 
a 
PSYCHOLOGY 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
Shows in untechnical language what psychology has to 
teach us about ourselves and the world we live i 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHARLES S. MYERS 
Shows how this branch Applied Science can inc 
efficiency and contentment in industry 75. 6 
Thirty Bedford Square, London 
. 
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their translators. Both these poets have an English trait 
in their genius, and should be known and loved in this country. 

The task of verse translation is, in fact, so diffieult that the 
best men at the trade have given up the effort and contented 
themselves with the useful prose fruits of mere adequacy 
and literalness. The complex demand for faithfulness to their 
author's general mood, the conveying of his detailed living 
images and magic phrases without killing them, the retaining 
of the original verse forms and rhythms—all this has been 
too much for them. 

Yet here is an unknown venturer who braves all these 
difficulties, and whoe-succeeds. It is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment, and shows a quality of industry and passion in the 
author which merits recognition. With few exceptions these 
verses are full of beauty and sincerity, and come on the heart 
like music, with that indefinable power, the hall-mark of 
genuine art, which escapes the rules of criticism. Here, for 
example, is a specimen of the author's control of stanza-form 
and his perfect setting of the idea within that definite shape 
and length. It is from a poem called ** The Spinning Wheel,” 
by Lya Berger :— 

“The Spinning Wheel sleeps not in dust ; 
lt has become the loom of Fate. 
Our destinies in holy trust 
It guards for us the while we wait ; 
And on that day that shall be ours 
The twilight’s toil to God shall soar 
From distaffs stalwart as of yore, 
When oriflammes our fathers bore 
In glory glow on Strasbourg’s towers. 

There is one poem by Henri Cazalis, called “ Spring 
Morning.” which tells how the poet walked by the sea shore 
one morning, when the earth and skies were crystalline with 
spring sunshine, and the rapturous sea birds 

“dropped sheer from heaven's dome 
Tnto the surf that laughed in peals of foam.” 
But, alas! the poet, wandering on into the town behind, en- 
countered a blind child, ragged and sore, whose mother lay 
dying in the lazar-house. Hear how our author translates 
the poet's revulsion of terror, without spoiling that intense 
moment : 
“1 thought of the blind Chance that governs birth, 
The fathers’ sins that brand the babes of earth 
And of the nameless horrors of life’s dread, 
The myriad chastisements unmerited ; 
And by that waif whose blindness seared my sight 
I wished no more to see the waves’ delight 
Nor glory of the earth or heaven above 
Lest IL beheld them empty of God’s love.’ 


, 


There are many other poems which might be quoted, notably 
* The Plums,” ‘“ Carcasonne,” and ** Buddha’s Swallow,” 
but we have sampled enough to prove how uncommonly good 
the book is. A word should also be said for its format. Its 
type and binding are distinctive even amongst the present- 
day excellence of publishers. 
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WHAT OF 
The Military Side of Japanese Life. 
(Constable. 21s. net.) 
Glimpses of Japan and Formosa. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. net.) 
Dai Nihon. By Graham Martyr. 
A Wayfarer in Unfamiliar Japan. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Fuji from Hampstead Heath. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


JAPAN ? 


By M. D. Kennedy. 


By H. A. Franck. (T. 


(Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. net.) 
By W. Weston. (Methuen. 


By Gonnoske Komai. (Collins, 
Tr scems that dwellers in the West will believe anything of 
Japan, except perhaps the truth. Even to this present gene- 
ration is Japan a gaily-decked garden of perpetual cherry- 
blossom and smiling geisha. That Osaka looks more like the 
English potteries than a flower-bed and that Tokyo is more 


renowned for its bad trams than its fine flowers are facts 
seemingly unknown. 
Captain Kennedy divides his book into three parts. In the 


first he tells of his observations and experiences while attached 
to the Japanese Army in Japan. This narrative, although 
highly informative, is by no means dull, for it is enlivened by 
personal experiences ; for instance, his Glengarry cap and 


uniform frequently led to the author being mistaken for a 
Chinese! Part II deals with Captain Kennedy's duties as an 
attached officer with the Japanese Army in Manchuria, Korea, 
Part III, entitled “ Broader Aspects of the 


and Europe. 


— 
——— 


Japanese Army,” gives a historical sketch and a more minute 
examination of the subdivisions of the Japanese yj; 
system. The book is well written, authoritative, and with its 
comprehensive index and clear maps should prove a valuable 
book of reference. 

Mr. Franck gives us in his Glimpses of Japan and Formos, 
a worthy companion to his Chinese books of travel. It js im. 
possible not to admire his perspicacity; his time jp the 
country was so short as to lead one to expect the “ Usual 
tourist rubbish.” There is nothing of this sort in Mr. Franck’ 
book. With admirable directness, yet with due humility, jg 
takes up various ill-considered statements on Japan.  Particy. 
larly does he flay the writer who called the Japanese excellent 
linguists. Mr. Franck is anamiable and humorous companion, 

Mr. Graham Martyr's beautiful book is an attempt to retain 
a fast hold on the popular conception of Japan as a land of 
faérie. Old poems, old stories and good reproductions of the 
ancient “* seal” characters of the Chinese are given, and one 
finishes the book with a sense of unsatisfied longing in accord 
with the best traditions of Japanese literature. 

The Rev. Walter Weston endeavours to guide us through 
unfamiliar Japan, but as a book for travellers it is hardly to be 
recommended. The writer has allowed himself to be jn. 
fluenced all too often by things as they seem instead of going 
a little deeper into the realities below the surface. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Komai on his Fuji from Hamp. 
stead Heath. As a collection of essays and translations pur 
porting to represent the Japanese outlook on life it is not to be 
compared with Mr. Martyr's Dai Nihon, and it is not impn.- 
bable that the writer's own countrymen will be his severest 
critics. 


LITERATURE 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 


CURRENT 


IN DARKEST LONDON. 
Paul, _5s. net.) 
Mrs. CuesTerton is a crusader of high and militant courage 
who determined to investigate at first hand the conditions 
under which her less fortunate sisters live. Her book makes 
grim and poignant reading. She haunted Labour Exchanges, 
she “ charred” steps, she ‘ washed-up ” 
houses, she peddled tawdry rubbish in the lower sort of 
“pubs”; she resorted to that ingenious method of 
mendicancy, match-selling—the technique of which she 
reveals with characteristic humour. The nights she passed 
in such hostels, homes, shelters, would 
admit a figure of her simulated shabbiness and_penury 
without the saving grace of references or a * character”: 
finally she suffered the officialdom and petty  tyrannies 
of a casual ward. The sleeping places for women in 
London are the objective of her crusade. With vehement 


(Stanley 


in obscene eating 


doss-houses as 


iteration and vivid force she insists on their loathsome 
indecency. In them she mingled with a wreckage of vagrants, 


gaol-birds, street-walkers, street-hawkers, the homeless sick 
and starving, footsore, weary, bleeding in body and in mind: 
sadder still, with youthful and involuntary Magdalenes, who 
frequent the parks and dark alleyways in the hope of earning 
a few coppers to secure the shelter of even one of these dreadful 
dosshouses. The author couches a wrathful lance at the 
L.C.C.; her anger flames out at the persecutions to which 
she alleges these female outcasts are subjected. Their injuries 
are her injuries. 'To the well-bedded, to the complacent, and 
to all such as are in Lcea! Authority, this book may ke 
commended. 

PREM. By H. K. Gordon. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

Prem Nararn’s is the eternal tragedy of the Indian zaminda. 
Striving to keep up appearances in his village, he lived beyond 
his means, and fell incontinently into the toils of a villainous 
money-lender. Thereafter, pursued by Nemesis-cum-Dyarehy, 
poor Prem slips by facile descent on to evil days and evil ways 
The author does not show us that universal, multi-coloureé 
India which the naphtha flare of Kipling’s genius has illumined 
with uncanny brilliance, nor Flora Annie Steel's Hindustan of 
the fascinatingly gigantic and magnificent Moghuls with thei 
cloud-capp’d towers and gorgeous palaces, their exquisite 
temples and their faery Shalimars ; but a drabber, vaster and 
more permanent India, the India of the toiling millions on the 
soil, whose slow reaction to the reverberations of religio’s 
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a A story of travel and exploration in the ‘| hundreds of large and small country 
remote places of the earth, right across the ‘| properties to be let or sold. It is the 
rough “Roof of the World” into the vast Central tend adiweciisinn 1 f 
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asennad arama dean } ‘| COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
gong “Tt is far more exciting than any piece of | 
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i “This book is a magic carpet which will | S 
to be take you through Khorassan, the land of the 
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anley Morning Post. trated by many photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 
? o ° ° o 
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de By R. Randal Phillips. 10s. 6d. net. 
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French Studies and Reviews 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 
Author of “ Literary Studies and Reviews,” ete. Ready 20th April. 7s. 6d. 


This book continues the work begun in “Literary Studies and Reviews,” but concentrates almost wholly on 
certain currents in French literature. 


The Devil The Sacred Tree 
By LEO TOLSTOY. 3s. 6d. 


~ Being Part IT. of “THe Tate or Genji.” 4th Impression, 
Translated by AyLMER Mavupe. 





Pe aia - . by LADY MURASAKI. s. 
This is one of Tolstoy’s ablest lesser works, which has By LADY MURASAKI 0s. 64, 

never before been published in English. It has an auto- Translated by ArtHur WaALEyY. 

biographical value which is indicated in the translator's “A Japanese masterpiece. . . . An immortal story.” | 

preface —Morning Post. 
| 
| 

Paths to World Peace 
By BOLTON C. WALLER, B.A. 5s. | 


“Jn addition to a Inucid style he blends his criticism with constructive ideas and suggestions.” 
—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


The Limitations of Victory The International Anarchy | 
By ALFRED FABRE-LUCE, 12s. 6. 1904-1914 
Translated by Constance Vesey. By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 17s. 6d. 


“It is very much the best analysis of the inter- 


“A book of enormous value ic hould be read : : ; 
\ beok of enormous value, which should be re national events leading to the Great War, which has 


and pondered by every man interested in the solution so far appeared. His account is masterly. . It 
of the tremendous problems with which it deals.” is absolutely clear and , . . extremely interesting.” 
—Sunday Times. —Nation. 


Personality and Reality 
A Proof of the Real Existence of a Supreme Self 
By J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. (Reader in Philosophy in the University of Liverpool). 7s. 6d. 


A Study in Moral Theory Sharing in Creation 


By Professor JOHN LAIRD, M.A. 10s. 6d. By W. COSBY BELL. 7s. 6d. 

“A notable contribution to the literature of ethics This hook attempts to show that no problem of life 

« « « The book is sure of a warm welcome.” is at present soluble, because life is incomplete and the 
—Edinburgh Evening News. world unfinished. 

By F. W. FELKIN. 3s. 6d 


“Nothing could be better than his detailed and admirably straightforward sections on varieties of metre, 
scansion, and rhythm.”—Birmingham Post. 


The Land of Many Names Autumn Fire 


By JOSEF CAPEK. 3s. 6d. A Play in Three Acts 
By T. C. MURRAY. 3s. 6d. 
“A sober, serious play with passions latent, smoulder- 


ing, flaming, and it develops simply and fincly.” 
0 . 
matter, offers much scope to the producer. —Manchester Guardian. 


—Yorkshire Post. Now being played at the “ Little Theatre.” 


Authorized Translation from the Czech by P. Server. 


“A remarkable play which, in addition to its subject 
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itical and racial emotion—skilfully blended by the agitators 
to their particular palate—has already been revealed with 
gach sympathetic insight in Edmund Candler’s Siri Ram. In 
the path of that classic—limpingly, it must be said—Mr. 
Gordon has elected to tread. Unhappily his book is marred | 
by an obtrusive special pleading. It opens with finely drawn 
ortraiture of rural environment ; lapses rapidly, and for the 
ater part of its pages, into an indictment of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms ; and resolves, in its final chapters, 
into @ melodramatic and inconclusive detective story. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gordon’s description—except in embar- 
rssed love moments—is vivid, vigorous, distinguished, even 
powerful. It may be predicted with certainty that when he 
has discriminated between art and propaganda we shall 
hear more of him. 
HOUSES AND HOW TO BUY ONE. 
(Simpkin. 6d.) 
Tar title describes this useful pamphlet for prospective house 
owners. As the author truly says, there still exist people who 
do not own their own houses because ** they do not like being 
in debt,” forgetting the simple fact that the only difference 
between paying rent to a landlord and paying instalments to a 
building society is that in the latter case the householder is 


By Russell Rawlings. 


acquiring real property and making his money work for him 
instead of allowing it to evaporate in rental. We welcome 
all information which will help people to possess the homes 
they live in. 

HOW TO OWN AND EQUIP A HOUSE. 

Bateman, Ltd. (2s. 6d. net.) 

Tus little book is one of the most useful of the many mono- 
graphs recently published with the object of helping those 
who wish to buy or build a house. It contains in the first 
sixty pages data as to methods of finding the necessary capital 


Published by R. A. 


such as have never before been assembied in one place. The 
editor has called in experts who state in a simple and lucid 
way how those who wish to build or buy houses ean borrow 
from local authorities, from building societies, on mortgage 
fom a bank, or combine life insurance’ with 

purchase. Other deal with the 
building the new house, buying a house already built, fur- 
nishing, linen, plate and cutlery, pottery and glass, interior 
and labour-saving 


house 


chapters choosing site, 


decoration, lighting, heating cooking, 


devices, indoor sanitation, and on making a garden. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
16s. net.) 


ly 
»y 


TO ENGLISH GOTHIC 


A GUIDE 


ner (Cambridge 






». lear 

THE HOUSE OF GOD. A History of Religious Architecture 
and Symbolism. By Emest H. Shert. (Philip Allan. 
ds. net.) 


Mr. GARDNER'S book is the second edition of a work which 
has already been welcomed as one of the best introductions 
to Gothic architecture. Mr. Short’s handsome volume is an 
example of the truth that one subject well studied opens the 
with religious 
Egypt 


, 


way into all others. He is primarily concerned 
architecture, but tracing its course from ancient 
to the new cathedral in Liverpool, and never losing sight of the 
social and political history and religious beliefs which form a 
he comes near enough to writing a 
make Mr. Wells to 
that the porch, nave, choir, and sane- 


in 


background, 
history to 
Mr. Short reminds us 
tuary of a Gothic cathedral were stages in the soul's progress, 
marking in turn the penitential, Christian, saintly and heavenly 
life. The apse is an emblem of the head of Christ, the halo of 
chapels around it the aureole about the dying Saviour’s bead, 
the transepts are His outstretched arms, the double-lighted 
Windows the two lights of the law and the Gospel, the nave 
and two aisles an emblem of the Trinity. We could wish that 
more space had been given to theory at the expense of detailed 
descriptions, but the book is too good for anything but an 
expression of gratitude. 


necessary 


universal look his laurels. 


CORNWALL AND A LIGHT CAR. ilson Young. (Mills 
and Boon. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Fitson Youne has made a good little book about his 
last summer's experiments with two British light cars (a 
4cylinder and a 6-cylinder) on 5,000 miles of country roads 
In Cornwall. In the 6-cylinder he drove 2,669 miles, with 
only twenty-eight minutes attention to the car, averaging 
*4.5 miles to the gallon. On the return journey he went from 
Land’s End to London in top gear, which speaks well for 


British engine design, 


By F 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS 

The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire (Bell, 
7s. 6d.) is full of useful information and makes interesting 
reading for all who share our belief in the future of the 
Empire. A couple of random instances of the money spent 
in education overseas: Acadia University at Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, received no less than £55,000 for new buildings 
and endowments, a notable sum for a comparatively poor 
province and small population; again, at Point Grey in 
British Columbia, three thotsand miles away, buildings to 
the value of more than £400,000 were opened last October, 
to house the University of British Columbia. In Australia 
and India the tale is the same. As our Empire grows in 
population, so its inhabitants value and more the 
learning of which they are the inheritors. 

The Labour Year Book for 1926 (Labour Publications, 
3s. 6d.) contains a vast amount of political and industrial 
There is an interesting 


more 


information, not about Socialism only. 
section on the profits made by various joint stock companies, 
a table of agricultural operating in various 
districts of England last summer, ten all-too-brief 
education, and a controversial chapter on Municipal 
The latter seems the weakest section in an 
otherwise interesting book. Is it really the aim of Socialism 
to multiply the white-elephant tramway of London 
in order to relieve traffic congestion? However, this 
volume to be whatever our political 
opinions, we should learn the other points of view. 

In noticing previous issues of The Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence for 1926 (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 60s.) we 
have lauded this admirable work, and we believe that each 
succeeding issue is better than the last. Most people who 
use the book daily take it for granted. Let 
it is not part of our normal reading, but that we turned 
just now with a delighted curiosity to find out what dividends 
our hatters are paying, who the directors of Lyons are, 
and who was responsible for giving Eno’s Fruit Salt to a 
The average noyel is not half so interesting. 


wage-rates 
pages 
on 
Socialism. 
lines 
is a 


recommended, for, 


us confess that 


waiting world. 


FICTION 


PRE-TCHEKHOV 


Hangman’s House. By Donn Byrne. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

The Laughing Mask. By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hurst and 
slackett. 7s. 6d.) 

Signs and Wonders. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

In Mr. Donn Byrne's Ireland one longs for rain. It is an 

Ireland of perfervid and reiterated raptures. “ The late 


hazy June twilight” is “in it,’ * coloured like an almond 
blossom,” a mower singing at his work is in it, whose song, 
unlike the Highland reaper’s, is so plainly audible that 
every word floats in at the window, the great window, and 
very well suited to the oceasion the words are ; a Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland is in it, who says of a woman, “ Isn't she 
a roaring beauty and a great singer? I heard she was in all 
the operas of France ...,” pacing to and fro with a nosegay 
in her golden shaw!, no doubt, Yes, a shower with a wind 
behind it, a horizontal shower with a sharp point to the tip 
of every raindrop, is what Mr. Byrne’s over-rotund, over- 
perfumed, over-coloured, over-noisy talent needs. 

Talent, however, Mr. Byrne certainly has. He gives us, 
if not character exactly, clearly perceptible outsides to his 
Iie embodies his people if he does not endow 
them with He has the gift of inventing incident ; 
he eloquent, vigorous, racy; his end like 
** curtains ” on the first night of a successful play ; and his 
emotional energy rises to real poetic feeling, at any rate 
whenever he mentions the Holyhead boat. 

Cease to criticize, yield to Mr. Byrne, and you will find 
yourself enjoying this world in which Irish hunting girls 
address themselves, like “ Abbey” peasants, with: ‘ Isn't 
it yourself is the fool of the world, Connaught O’Brien, to 
be grooming yourself like a racing mare, and not a man 
to tell you you're the fine elegant woman!” this world in 
which sunlight is yellow as yellow wine and faces are like white 


charact®rs. 
souls. 


is chapters 
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flowers or else are heart-shaped ; in which there is conspiracy, 
and bigamy, and a projected duel between a just man and 
the man who has wronged his sister, and a villain who is 
burnt alive owing to his own trickery and villainy in the 
big flaming house he has dishonoured—a villain with a par- 
ticularly well-cut coat and a red beard. 

In Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s stories the man of the world and 
the heart of gold are poised against one another in the balance. 
Mr. Hamilton is workmanlike and gay, and he can be also 
very, very sentimental. Then he presents to us such horrid 
sights as the eleven-year-old heir to a peerage, with large 
blue eyes and ruffled golden curls, addressing a burglar as 
* Mate” and giving him the contents of his money-box. 
Mr. Hamilton does not often let the heart of gold down so 
heavily as this, however, and the gaver and the less sentimental 
he is the more we like him. 

Miss Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler tells a number of ghost 


stories in her new volume. Some of them have a quict 
effectiveness, “The Pass of Tubberneering,’ for example, 


which suggests that they are true stories retold. In others, 
Miss Thorneycroft Fowler's slightly facetious manner puts her 
reader into the wrong mood for stories of this kind. 


Appassionata. By Fanny Hurst. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Iv is all very well for Miss Hurst to seek to disarm the reader 
by a title. Her story of a hysterical girl swinging between an 
unhealthy attitude to religion and an unbalanced interest in 
love and marriage should more properly have been called 
morbidezza than appassionata. 

Consider one paragraph alone, chosen from many lavished 
on a description of Laura, the heroine, rising in the morning :— 

* Hallelujah! The grey day of the slanting poles. The grey 

day into which you shone like a lamp. Hallelujah! You said it 
with your flesh, if you were as fair as Laura. The hallelujah of the 
pink, the purring flesh.” 
Now this is silly to a wise person and shocking to an innocent 
one: distasteful to both. Most of the book is like it. Laura’s 
family is presented in a peculiarly repulsive way. Her brother 
Frank had flaps under his eyes, her married sister ** was soft as 
mud with warm fat,” the mother of the family had * the de- 
flated look of the empty bean bag,” and—not to spare us any- 
thing in this hospital of a home—the servant had * perpetual 
fever blisters onherlips.” Only Laura the heroine is exquisite- 
ness and beauty themselves, though so far as one knows there 
is nothing more seriouly wrong with her fiancé than that he 
presses her till her waistline aches. He also had the peculiarity 
of smelling like snow, ** especially his hair, when he leaned.” 

All this is not merely ridiculous, and like all silly things also 
very wearisome : it is most definitely bad fiction. Miss Ifurst 
is a clever writer, and in Lummow achieved a powerful and 
moving study of a dumb and unlovely workwoman. But 
there are signs that she has been over-impressed by a certain 
school of writers who are in every sense the worst medels for 
others, whatever literary merit they may in themselves 
possess— novelists like James Joyce and the inimitably absurd 
Gertrude Stein. Miss Hurst has been woefully led astray 
without possessing cither the originality or the sophistication 
of her models, and she also makes the mistake of believing, or 
seeming to believe, that there is a special merit in being sordid. 
When she is not sordid she is lush, and the most painful part of 
Appassionata is her treatment of Laura’s frankly unhealthy 
religious ecstasies. Even a thoroughly impious person could 
not fail to be distressed by many passages. 

A bad book by a bad writer is negligible : a bad book by 
a person of talent like Miss Hurst is a tragedy. The kindest 
thing her admirers can do is to leave Appassionata unopened, 
for any normal person who reads it will be apt to feel ih need 
of a bath and a teothbrush. 


OTHER NOVELS 

Peter Intervenes. By Edgar Jepson. (Herbert Jenkins. 
%s. Gd.)—A boy of twelve protects pleasant thieves and baffles 
crooks in this book. There is really very little to choose in 
int of morals between the boy, an agreeable amateur female 
thief, and the unattractive professionals. Without wanting 
to be priggish, we must confess that ‘stories of this sort 
paint serious crime in colours which are much too rosy. 
By Edward Bucknell. (Williams 


Edgemarton. and 


Norgate. 


7s. 6d.)\—This account_of the passing of the 


—$—$— 


days of the rural Squirearchy begins with a charming degey; 
tion of the opening of the * Tarlington”’ Branch of the 
Great Western Railway in 1841. These pages bring us the 
wind of open spaces and the pleasant smell of the soil. 


Martin Hanner. By Kathleen Freeman. (Cape. 7s, 6g 
net.)—A conscientious but rather tonelessly written story of 
life at a provincial University and an academic hero inegp, 
veniently and rather piquantly attracted by two ladies, 


The Pony Express. By Henry James Forman. (Hodde 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—There is a film of this slight 
adventure story of California in the °60’s. As with most tales 
of the kind, it contains some excellent tough characters anq 
sharp gun-work, while the institution of the cross-continentg] 
pony mail is described in a vivid and thrilling way. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


LireRaAture :—The Bird of Paradise. By W. H. Davies, 
(Jonathan Cape. 3s. 6d.) Short Talks with the Dead 
and Others. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cayme Press. 7s, 64, 
—-—The Dance over Fire and Water. By Elie Faure, 
(Harper. 10s. 6d.) A Hundreth Sundrie Flowers, 
(Haslewood. £1 1s.)}——-Modern American Poetry. Edited 
by L. Untermeyer. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 


TRAVEL :—New World Vistas. By James Wood. (Routledge, 
Gs. 6d.) -A Mirror to France. By Ford Madox Ford, 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) Travels in Arabia Deserta, 


(Complete edition in 1 vol.) By C. M. Doughty. (Cape 
and Medici Society. 30s.}——-Rome. By Gabriel Faure. 
(The Medici Soeiety. 7s. 6d.)- Northern Lights and 
Southern Shade. By Dougias Goldring. (Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 6d.) The Wonderland of the Old South. 
West. By C. F. Lummis. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
Economics :—The Economic Development 
1905-1914. By M.S. Miller. 
The Unreformed Senate of Canada. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


of Russia from 
(P. S. King. 12s. 6d.)——~— 
By R. A. Mackay, 
British War Budgels, 


By F. W. Hirst and J. E. Allen. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) 

Rewicion :-—-The Platonic Tradition in English Religious 
Thought. By The Very Rev. W. R. Inge. (Longmans. 


ds.) The Faith of Modernism. By Shailer Mathews. 
(Macmillan. 6s. €d.) Ascension and Whitsuntide 
Scrmons. By Representative Preachers. (J. Clarke, 5s.) 
Brocraruy :—Abrahkam Lincoln. By C. Sandburg. Two Vols. 
(Jonathan Cape. £2 2s.)——<An Artist in London and 


Paris. By A. Ludovici. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 64.) 
Misce.LANEous :—World Education. Two Vols.  (Educa- 
tional Institution of Scotland.) New Chapiers in Greek 


(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 


Art. By P. Gardner. 
The Ship under Sail, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s.) 
Novets :—Dark Laughter. By Sherwood Anderson. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.)——-Broken Earth. By Maurice Hindus. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——The Mystery Lady. By 

Robert W. Chambers. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


THE RECREATIONS 
FILMS. 


Mapame Sans Gine.—Gloria Swanson much more Gloria than 
the usual conception of the famous laundress. 


OF LONDON 


Intropuce Me (Stoll, Kingsway).—Most amusing: fun in 
the Alps. 

Kik1.—Norma Talmadge as a French street urchin. 

Tue Best Bap Man.—Tom Mix. 

RosenKAVALIER (Tivoli, Strand, only).—The film of the 
Opera, with music. 

LECTURES 

Monday, April 19th, 3.30 p.m.—Tye Criminat TRIBES OF 
InptA. By Commissioner F. Booth-Tucker. Under the auspices 
of the East India Society. At the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 

Tuesday, April 20th, 5.30 p.m.—Are Critics TAKEN 100 


Srrniousty ? By Mr. Henry Ainley and Mr. James Agate. Mr. 
W. B. Maxwell will preside. The first of a series of lectures and 
counter-lectures in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund, in the 
Great Hall of the London: School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. Tickets may be obtained from The Secretary, London 
School of Economics, and any of Keith Prowse’s Branches. 


Wednesday, April 21st, 3.0 p.m.—How to Keep Fir. By Dr. 
Elizabeth Sloan-Chesser. Under the auspices of the Parents 


Association, for girls of public school age. At 8 Onslow Gardens, 
S.W.7. Tickets 1s. may ke obtained from Miss J. M. Harvey 
56 Manchester Streot. W. 1. 
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a JOSEPH CONRAD’S |] THE INESCAPABLE CHRIST. 
ide LAST ESSAYS EY the Very Rev. WLR INGE. DD. Dean of St. Paul's, A 


noble and inspiring book bringing out the superb humanity 








| 
light Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ¢ : 
tales The last book by Joseph Conrad. “ There is not a page and helpfulness of Jesus, and showing how necessary are the 
and here that does not bear eloquent witness to the style that | ideal and example of Christ in these days when religion 
was the man, Morning Post. “ Everyone who cares seems to have lost so much of its hold 6s, net 
‘ntal for Conrad will wish to possess the boc k.’—Rorert LyND, | . 


in Daily News. 


o |\f STEWART HEADLAM: A Biography. 

“ 9 | s“ > 

LORD GEORGE SANGER S | By F. G. BETTANY. Partly autobiographical, this is the 

70 YEARS A SHOWMAN } record of a long life spent in the cause of reform. Headlam 
is affectionately remembered by people in all walks of life. 


| 
Introduction by KENNETH GRAHAME. | - ° 
: Cr. 8vo. 6s. net | With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net 
vies, SS net. | 
| 


ead “A real document of the Victorian Age's underside.”’— , 

a sir A. T. Quintre-Coven, “As direct as Defoe.” |f RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM. 
4 ESM¢ ) ACARTH pire Re eal e } po — _ 
Pata tm: eat Rorears toeen. as eee ee By R. H. TAWNEY. Prefatory Note by Dr. Gore. ‘A 


ure, of one mE : 
reaily important contribution to the literature of economic 


ited MEREZHKOVSKY’S | theory. —Yorkshire Post. 10s. 6d. net 
THE BIRTH OF THE GODS || ISLAM AND THE DIVINE COMEDY. 


dge " 

ge, 6 res cans ‘ 

ord Aad . rig Svo. 6s. onal - P By MIGUEL ASIN. ‘Translated by Haron_p SUNDERLAND. 
: dramatic, mystical story of the flesh and the spirit, o SA n ‘ . ety ees Sa . aS 

erla, paganism and Christianity. ‘Concentrated, intense; | F reface by the Duke or Ata. 4in amazing and, in tne 

‘ape passionate with restraint, prophetic with reticence.”— judgment of many scholars, a convincing theory.’— 

ure. Observer. | Observer. 12s, net 


- By G. W. R. Treapcoitp. Foreword by A. E. R. 























and 
JUNIOR CRICKET THE NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM. 
wih GILLIGAN. By LEONARD DARWIN, President of the Eugenics 
Feap. 8 ge ih ws Education Society. ‘A book which ought to be seriousls 
Cé . ovo. zs. 6¢ et’ “ - ‘ “eae schi = at de : fathe >. % 
rom S seeemact, duckl thatiMbonle; with 16 seincelin off Sammie studied by all Englishmen. unday Times. 12s, net 
- Cricketers in action, diagrams, &c. | 
ay, q And, for — and Jealer cricketers, Pr. ¥. SACRED 5 OF CHINA. 
de WARNER s he Book of Cricket, ew edi | = ? “ : F 
els, 10 iffusteations. 7s. 6d net _— By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, LL.D. ‘The Sacred 5 
sity = = are the five pilgrimage mountains of China—Dr. Geil 
Bedford Street, London, Ww. Cc. | made all the pilgrimages himself, and gives a wonderful 
ous ’ amount of information on Chinese history, legends, re- 
ins . aa | ligions and folk-lore. Illustrations and Map. 24s, net 
‘WSs, | 
lide a RAMBLES AND REFLECTIONS. 





0S.) By A. C. BENSON. ‘ Make a pleasant appeal to all culti- 
: | CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL | 2: ies 
; sincere. —T mes. 10s, 6d. net 


) Victoria Perk, E. 2. 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA. 
By RODNEY GILBERT. ‘A vigorous and. searching 


analysis of the Chinese individually and as a nation,’— 
Evening Standard. 10s. 6d. net 


| 
| 
| 
| THE SPELL OF MUSIC. 
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President 


Ca- os we 

eek ° olP H.R.H. THE 

is.) DUKE OF 

Ss. CONNAUGHT, 

om, K.G, 
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'his week we are By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. ‘An attempt to analyse 


By Ge making a special the Enjoyment of Music,’ acee ptable alike to those who 
¥ Aa appeal on behalf of the ‘only like the music they know’ and to those who follow the 
. £30,000 Fund urgently modern developments with intelligence. 3s. 6d. net 
yi required to complete the Ex- 
tensions Scheme started in 1913, New 7/6 net Novels 


but postponed by the war. This | 
Hospital, founded 77 years ago, has | {| HILDA WARE. 
185 beds and the Out-patients’ attend- By L. ALLEN HARKER, author of ‘Miss Esperance and 




















af ances number 40,000 yearly. It is the Mr. Wycherly.’ ‘The strongest and most original of its 
in second largest hospital in London for Con- | ear sole eee a ” ee gped ee oe 
sumption, Heart and Chest diseases, and these | pee: a bare peal ‘Daily Times, Pree eee 
vital caaiialieds account for nearly one half of 
the total deaths in this country. : "5 TILLAGE OF THE POOR. 
he , GERT YE PAINTER. A first novel of promise 
The eloquent appeal Broadcast by iiss Gk fea sane oe cis wad dea 
Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, M.P., religious life of the daughter of a mountain shepherd. 
iP on Sunday last has brought contributions from a IF TODAY HAVE NO TOMORROW. 
e3 numbe r of persons, but we feel confident that many By OLIVE GILBREATH. A novel of Moscow on the eve 
* more hr be glad to take a hand in assisting this of, and at the outbreak of, the revolution. A story of wire 
- splendid national work. scope and yision which presents an unforgettable picture, 
‘ Nee To Sir G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Treasurer, || BUT IN OUR LIVES. 
ne City of London Hospital, By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1., h.C.1 
t, Victoria Perk, London, E. 2. The story of a man’s struggle to make the most of his life. 
in 5 : ot Ienclosc&£ : : asa donation Written with a passionate sincerity. 
to your Special Appeal Fund. If You Went Good Reading Buy the “CORNHILL,” 1/6 Monthly 
‘ Mit PO QMBE > ceicuscaicantterabucisieenetdpebssanins 4 
‘ SNGEE” Jdidelathitizivceintsimagan JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1 
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ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


in some poor man or woman in sore 
need of a proper surgical appliance 
to enable him or her to get back to 
work ? 

to each sub- 
amount 


‘Letters ” are sent 
scriber in proportion to the 


contributed. 


Be vour own Almoner ! 


Contributions should be addressed ite 


The Secretary, 
ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Fleet 


BC. 4. 


Square, Street, 


London, 
H.M. THE KING. 


Patron: 

















FORMERLY 1/9 AND 3/- 


“ 


THE NEW PRICE of ENO’s “Fruit Salt” 
is an invitation to better health. You can 
make no wiser purchase in these carly 
days of Spring than a bottle of ENo. 
WITHOUT lowering, without weakening, 
without enslaving—the dash of ENOo’s 
“Fruit Salt” secures that regular daily ob- 
servance which is a cardinal condition of 
good health, good temper, good spirits and 
even good looks, 
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The 1.74 hep. R 


leigh on Jf ornapre 
(showing the character of the read). 


Read what a 1.74 h.p. Raleigh will do! 


1,079 miles in 6 days “in wild weather and over wild 
country, accomplished without a single involuntary stop,” = 
by the 1.74 h.p. Raleigh, and certified by The Motor-Cycle = 
(photo above), through the wildest part of : 
Scotland. 


RALEIGH 


The 1.74 h.p. includes 4- all-chain 

stroke Sturmev- (rive and low riding posi- 
os tion. Tax 30s. With sour 

Archer kick- is See ith sound 

: reason is it styled * the 

starter, Dunlop Cord tyres, = most wonderful value in 

spring forks, internal- the motor-cycle world.’ 

Price £28, or by easy payments—£7 down and 43/3 

per month (including a year’s free insurance). 


nn 


Hin 


north-west 





expanding brakes, 
engine, 
gear-box, 


(Note.—All solo models 10s. extra to cover present increase 
in price of tyres. Combinations 15s. extra.) Send for 
catalogue of solos and combinations up to 7.98 h.p. Free 
Trial Runs arranged. 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO., LTD., \OTTINGHAM 





Yord the Cost of New Tyres 


and to-day i 











T was almost necessary yesterday, 





have a well-defined tread put on that smooth tyre of your You 
possibly felt a slight skid yesterday. If so, every day that passes 
increases the risk of skidding or puncturing, as the amount of rubber 
on your iread ts not sufficient to resist sharp stones go hrough 
and cutting your tube. It is neither safe nor wise to drive a car 0 
mooth tyres when you can have a new 3-ribbed tread (4; UARAN 
TEED FOR 5,000 miles) fitted to your worn covers 
1/3rd the cost of a new tee. 
jrreesceneeseneennsennnanssnncnnancnenmennnnmnnannasanacnnennsanasssssssseseneas ; 
: TESTIMONIALS. ' 
‘ 10th Ne 1925. | Thorington, I ' 
: ; ' 
- * dhey at plendid, especially Sth De ' 
* at corners on the present day *I may say that th ' 
$ ‘ shippy roads. They grip you repaired for ; 
§ the road and give a feeling of ago is still in use a npunec- j 
H ecurity | bave never betore tured, having over i 
: necd to its credit ' 
: Yours faithfully, Your ' 
: ” (Ss } } : 





Send tyres for retreading to :— 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF having your 7 ty reti 
make more money selling you new tyres, and P not he 1 
advine of people who have had tyres retreaded by firn 
siderstand the busimess and cannot really retre ’ 


any make and any size tyre, from Giant Poeumatin tor ¢ 
to Motor Bike Tyre When we started retreadu over tw 
te we had a small shop 50 * 30 ft. Now our works « 
Wo ACRES 


This business could not have 
Almagam Retreading H 


been built up if 

ad not paid our customers. 

| cat ec en enennnnenennnnmnnnananmnaerenenannnaeanansaenecaeeeeusnsnamnnsnsneennm 
i We are the manufacturers of BAL-LON-ETTE Tyres, & supply | 
‘ wheels free for converting your car to take Balloon Tyres 
* Mechanical Rubber Goods of all classes. Hose for every purpose. 
' 


Associated Rubber 





Manufacturers Ltd. 
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MOTORING 
BUYING 


NOTES 


ON A CAR 


Tux purchase of a motor-car is an important episode in most 
ople’s lives, not only because a considerable sum of money 
is involved, which may have taken many months, perhaps 
years, to accumulate, but also because upon the choice 
depends whether the full pleasures and benefits of motoring 
The question is not one that should be 
it is well worth while inspecting a dozen 


will be secured. 
decided in a hurry ; 
or more cars before a decision is made. To buy a car because 
it possesses One OF two features which specially appeal to you 
A woman friend of mine bought a new car recently 
reputation 
might as well choose a wife because 


1s foolish. 
—one with by means a 
she liked its colour. One 


cheeks. A 


no cood because 


just 


( 
motor-car is a very complex affair. 


she had ros‘ 


It is made up of a huge number of small parts. The best 
car is the one that combines the largest number of good 
points. The range ol cars is enormors : so large, in fact, 


that if vou have made up your mind to buy a 
dithe ult to 


The first c 


car it is really 
decide which one to choose, 
msideration is price. 


limit, 


The best plan is to fix 


upon the maximum whether this be £150 or £1.500, 


and then rule out of your calculations all cars which cost 
more than you are prepared to pay. The actual price of 
the car is not its only cost, however, for there is another 
point to be considered when fixing upon the amount. This 
is the equipment. Some cars are sold complete; with 
others there are many accessories which have to be bought 


as extras. The 
ro. did 


ag 


first car I bought, now more than twenty 
years : not even have a windscreen, lamps or a horn, 
and though I paid £375 for the car the essential accessories 
which had afterwards to be bought totalled up to over £80, 
Although all cars nowadays include such things as a wind- 
screen, lamps. tools and horn, some are much more complete 
than others, and this is a point that should be considered. 
Among the essential or non-essential accessories, according 
to the notions of the owner, I should include side-curtains, 
rear windscreen in a four-seater car, speedometer, petrol and 
oil gauges. clock, and bulb horns, electric starter, 
five lamps, screen-wiper, licence holder, complete kit of 
tools, jack and spare wheel and tyre. 

But more important in some respects than the initia! cost 


electric 


of the car is the question of running expenses. These depend 
very largely, of course, upon the mileage covered, but the 


Take the case of one 
A ear which will run 40 


type of car also governs this greatly. 


that travels 5,000 miles a year. 


to 50 miles to the gallon of petrol will cover this distance 
fora cost of £25 to £30. A medium-sized car will probably 
eost double this amount, whereas a large car will cost round 
bout £100. 

Another consideration is the size and type of car that vou 
peed \ can get a two-seater, with dicky, or a four-seater 
in t all horse-powers ; a five-seven-seater can be 
secured 01 n the larger types. Then there is the question 
of protection against the weather. Perhaps only a saloon 
body v suit your needs ; on the other hand, a touring car 
with hood iv satisfy you. Quite a different type of car 
is required by town motorists from that required by those 
who the country. The town motorist is accustomed 
to go for much longer runs. His car is commissioned only 
occasionally for town driving; the use of his car is largely 
governed by the weather. Not so the country man. He is 
iDsolutely dependent upon his car. He uses it for all shopping 
expeditions : it is on the road most days of the vear. His 
ournevs e generally shorter, and he has to take his car 
ver roads that are often anything but good. Main roads 
are ne in his line. For these reasons a large. closed-in 
car is not suitable. A heavy car means a heavy tyre bill, 
and the f onsumption is out of all proportion to the value 
received \ small-powered car, giving a big mileage to the 
gallon of petrol, is what is required. The body needs to be 
more : stantial, the doors better constructed, and the 
uphoisters ore suitable for all-weather work. ‘The modern 
all-weather body is just the tvpe that should appeal to the 
country man. It can be converted into a closed car at will 
ma vert ¥ moments, it has not the massive weight of a 





closed 
to run 


ear, it is smaller in power, and much more economical 
and maintain. 
* * * * 
SpaRE Parts ABROAD 
A few » the ReA.C. instituted a scheme whereby 
members and associate members travelling abroad are able 


weeks ag 
to obtain spare parts for their cars or motor-cycles with a 
minimum of delay. 
for spares were received from motorists on the Riviera. 


During the past week three requests 
In 
each case the spares reached the member within thirty-six 
hours of the dispatch of the telegram from the south of 
France, 
* * * # 
Tyre Lire 

A few years ago we thought we had done extremely 
if we succeeded in getting four to five thou 
a tyre. 
of the canvas more than double the mileage is possibl 
Avon Tricord 815 by 105 ¢ 


which weighs unladen 29 ewt., and I ran the tyres 


well 
miles from 
pi ace 
: \ 


rs 


ind 


But since the introduction of the cord cover in 


few months ago I fitted four 
to my car, 


to death, as I was anxious to see of what they were capable. 
The following is the actual mileage covered by each: 13,216 
13,789, 14.206 and 15,723. This represents an average of 
14,2331 miles a tyre, a remarkable achievement, especially 
in view of the fact that the car travelled over all sorts of 


roads and that a high average speed was maintained. 
* * x «z 
A Moprr CARBURETTER 





The Sunbeam ear driven by Major -Se: which brok 
the world’s record at Southport was equipped with a Solex 
carburetter. This 
of a special inlet in order to 


super-charger. 


rave 


standard with the 


for the 


model was exception 


allow working of the 


i. T. Brown. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
A CRITICAL MONTH 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ir, with the passing of the present month, we should 
succeed in solving the problem of the coal dispute 
and should also witness the production of 
satisfactory Budget, it is quite 


a reasonably 
conceivable that 


other 
i her 


problems will arise tending to impart quite as much 
obscurity to the outlook as exists at the present time. 
Not only, however, is the present month by a general 
consensus of views regarded as a critical one financial] 


and industrially, but it is only f: 








explained elsewhere in my comments upon the Stock 
Markets, this period of crisis has been anticipated for 
some time past and holders of securities ma % perhaps, 
deem themselves fortunate that, in spite of the anxieties 
which have for so long dominated tinance and business 
circles with regard to the problems with which we are 
now ) onted, the prices of most of the leading stocks 
have been remarkably well held. Indeed, that circum- 
stance may perhaps be held as justifying to some extent 
the belief that 1f the coal crisis were to be satisfactori 

solved and the Budget were to cont no disturbing 


factors, there might easily from the 


present attitude of extre me caution which might give a 
general impetus to financial activities. 
CoAL AND THE B I 

At the moment, how t re are Ol two cood 

reasons Which may well ac t { anxiety which 

is felt with regard to tl mediate developments in 

the coal situation. In tl rst place, it is recognized 

that there is a very clear connexion between the coal 


crisis and the Budget, or at all events, between the crisis 


and th state of the National Finances. It is sufficient 

serious that the application o ‘oal subsidy last vear 
should have turned what would have been a substantial 
surplus into a very large { t, but, lox king thead, that 
ict becomes intinitely more serious because of the failure 
ot ne eovernment to sec re ed il CoHnoniues UI 1c 
National Expenditure l other words, even assum ig 
that the Coal Subsidy comes to an end almost immediately 
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the new Supply Expenditure is still likely to be greater 
than in the year which has passed, while any material 
extension of the Subsidy would -involve the prospect 
of a fresh deficit, tosay nothing of the injury which would 
be inflicted upon the National Credit as a whole. If the 
Government, had so eeonomized as to achieve a great 
surplus, there might perhaps be the less anxiety, at all 
events from the standpoint of the National Fmances. 
As it is, however, it becomes absolutely vital that the 
Coal Subsidy should never be renewed. 

ForEIGN COMPETITION, 

And if this is true as regards the National Accounts, 
what must be said with regard to the state of trade as 
a whole? Applying the same line of argument, it might 
be said that if we were enjoying a large visible trade 
balance in our favour, the prospect of industrial 
unrest might not be a point of such keen concern. 
When, however, it is remembered that, apart from the 
War period, the adverse trade balance of last year was the 
highest in our history, and when it is also borne in mind 
that we are now shouldering the full responsibilities of 
a gold standard and a free gold market, it should be 
unnecessary to labour the urgent need for a trade revival. 
And, once again pursuing the same line of argument, 
it might be said that there would be less ground for 
anxiety with regard to the coal crisis and the industrial 
situation generally. if there were a prospect of foreign 
competition being less severe. Nothing, however, is 
clearer than the likelihood of such competition increasing 
rather than diminishing. I have talked recently with 
several reliable business men who have recently returned 
from Germany, and one and all testify to the spirit of 
industry prevailing in that country, and the readiness on 
the part of the workers to adapt their conduct to the 
needs of the situation. Up to the present, Germany's 
power to compete has been restricted by lack of capital, 
but there are signs that that difliculty is being rapidly 
overcome, in which case it will not be long before we are 
up against what is undoubtedly the fundamental point, 
namely, the relative ability and willingness on the part 
of the respective communities in Germany and England 
to shape their standards and conduct of life in accordance 
with the economic requirements forced upon both 
countries by the effect of the Great War. 

Tue Uses oF ADVERSITY. 

I think there can be little doubt that those who will 
be concerned in determining the settlement of the present 
coal crisis, namely, the Government, the Coalowners 
and the Miners, must all be perfectly conscious of the 
stern facts with which the country is faced. Any attempt 
to minimize them will, I venture to think, hinder rather 
than help a solution of the crisis. If, on the other hand, 
they are not only courageously faced but are used as an 
inspiration to effort, it may be possible to look back upon 
the period through which we are now passing as one of 
crisis, but also as one marking the turning point in the 
direction of more favourable conditions. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
QuietLy STEADY MARKETS. 
Tie Stock Markets are experiencing the benefit of the cautious 
attitude adopted by dealers for some few months past. This 
is particularly true as regards any eventualities connected 
with the coal situation. From the outset the disposition in 
business circles, when the situation was met last summer by 
au subsidy, was to regard the crisis as merely postponed. 
Some, indeed, feared that the very fact of the twelfth-hour 
concessions of the Government might render more difficult 
the task of a final settlement. To some extent, of course, 
the situation has been simplified by the insistence on the part 
of the Coal Commission that there should be no renewal 
of the subsidy, but nevertheless the publie has had so long an 
experience now of the tendency on the part of successive 
Governments to be swayed by the pressure of organized 
bodies rather than by the unorganized, if larger, section of 
the community represented by the consumer, that not a few 
who believe that the present crisis will be surmounted without 
anything in the nature of a coal strike or lockout base their 
opinion upon the possibility of some further concessions. 
Meanwhile, however, by reason of the caution referred to, 
the technical position of markets keeps very sound, and not the 
least interesting feature in recent weeks has been the general 





— 
——: 


upward tendency in the securities of the various T 
companies. Tust 
* * * * 


SrorE PROSPERITY. 


Whatever may be the depression in some of oy k 
industries, it is clear that many of the big London Stores - 
able to show a position of considerable prosperity, Thi 4 
certainly so in the case of John Barker and Co., where the 
gross profits have steadily expanded during the past th : 
years, the figure for last year of £1,579,000 comparing wn 
£1,489,000 for 1924-5 and £1,494,000 for the previous fang 
Moreover, expenses have not expanded in the same a 
and the net profit for last year was £480,000 as compared with 
only £102,000 two years previously. After paying a dividend 
of 20 per cent., a sum of £100,000 has been placed to the 
General Reserve against only £50,000 last year, while ty 
Goodwill and Premises allocations are now made of £26,000 
and £35,000 respectively against £20,000 and £25,000 last year 
Even after these allocations, the carry-forward is £277 000 
as against £266,000. In view not so much of the high dividends 
but the strong balance-sheets, the shares of some of oyp 
leading Stores are beginning to rank amongst really sound 
industrial investments. P 

* * + x 


RvusBerR Prortrs. 

Although the somewhat unexpected heavy decline during 
recent months in the price of rubber has effectually checked 
the boom in shares of rubber producing companies, it cannot 
be said that there has been any pressure to sell. Nor, having 
regard to the scale of the dividends which are now being 
announced, is this surprising, for they show that even with 
rubber under the level of present prices it is possible to make 
considerable profits. This, indeed, is well demonstrated 
in the case of the Highlands and Lowlands Company, the 
annual Report showing that for 1925 there was a profit 
of £126,000, based on an average net sale price of only 2s, 
07 /32d. per Ib. on an output of 1,335,500 Ibs. The company 
is paying a dividend of 37} per cent. against 10 per cent. 
for the previous year, and as there is a standard production 
for the current year of over 2,000,000 Ibs., the prospects 
are good. Not only so, but according to present views of 
experts, there is still every likelihood—even if the price should 
go lower first—of the price of rubber itself rising later on in 
view of anticipated scarcity some eighteen months hence, 


* * * at 


CoLoniAL Lire OFFIces. 


Both shareholders and policy-holders of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company must be congratulated upon the good 
results achieved for 1925, the figures constituting, I believe, a 
record in the company’s history. New business was completed 
to an amount of no less than £26,417,000, of which nearly 
£21,000,000 was retained at the company’s own risk after 
deduction of reassurances, and the total premium income was 
just upon £4,000,000. Total funds at the end of the year 
reached £23,519,000 and the interest income was £1.214,000, 
representing the very high rate of just over 6 per cent. per 
annum. The balance-sheet shows a strong position and the 
inventory of investments shows a very large proportion in 
British or Colonial Government Stocks. 


* * * « 


Tue Lever Position. 


Although the annual Report of Lever Brothers confirmed 
expectations of a suspension of dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares, it revealed in some other respects a better financial 
position than had been anticipated. The profits themselves 
rose from £5,418,000 to £5,502,000 and the position of the 
company has now been strengthened by the fact that after 
paying the Preference dividends, the surplus has been carried 
to Reserves. On the other hand, the visible Reserves them- 
selves have been written down, while the balance-sheet 
shows a good position, the total of Cash at £1,054,000 being 
about twice the amount of a year ago whilst there is a reduction 
in the liabilities to creditors. 


Lo * * % 


PANAMA GOLD. 


The public loves a gamble, and that fact in itself probably 
explains the fact that the £500,000 in Ordinary Shares of the 
Panama Exploration Company, offered at the beginning of the 
week, was quickly over-subscribed. Undoubtedly, the issue 
received an unusual amount of Press publicity in the shape of 
somewhat fervid descriptions as to the magnitude of the 
discoveries —descriptions which certainly have yet to b 
justified by results —but, on the other hand, more than one 
newspaper, in referring to the prospectus, pointed out tht 
highly speculative character of the undertaking, the large 
profits likely to accrue to the promoters if it proved to be4 
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nat Advertiser's Announcement. | 
“CERTAIN BELLS, now mute, CAN “lhe New 
fo de, GUARANTEE 
are 
‘the This line from Browning’s “ Fifine’’ must haunt 
hree many of us. It is a line cloquent not only of lost oppor- © 
with tunities but remindful also of potentialities within us 
"ear, hich we are apt to forget in our ordinary everyday 
ratio worlds. It is very much in its place at the head of this 
‘a advertisement— which is really more than an advertisement 
the _which is, indeed, a message, a plain straightforward 
e to announcement of an opportunity for readers of this 
000 paper. Nothing miraculous or far-fetched, nothing 
year, incredible, but something really interesting, vital, and 
000 in its way unique. Certainly unique in itself and unique 
=— also in its invitation to enter once more ... and this 
our ' . ‘ : 
und time with certainty of the goal ... that avenue to 
true culture—the study of foreign languages. And the 
name of this “* open sesame ” to the treasures of achieve- : ‘ 
ment is the Linguaphone Course of Language study by Ride on the tyres 
Gramophone. that won 
ring aa * a * : 
se Consider language for a moment a Recall your own THE WORLD 5 
ving first efforts at word construction, or, if this be difficult, CHAMPIONSHIP 
cing or your memory treacherous, consider the efforts of 
= children ag your we and acquaintance. The A Free Guarantee 
hake child listens, hears—and imitates. There is no other way. . 
ated Upon this acknowledged fact the inventor of the Lingua- against Bursts and : 
bs phone Courses has seized, We are to learn as the child Blow - outs given \ 
1 Oe learns. We are simply to listen. To explain the underlying with every Pirelli 5c 
any principle a little further. Our desire, perhaps, is to learn Motor Car Cover 
~ French. ay the _Linguaphone Cours we Tearn to purchased "Ww sebeesd 
understand, read and speak it through the agency of 
ects specially prepared double-sided Records—each containing now and Septem- 
4 two lessons. And it is just the same with Italian, Spanish, ber 30th, 1926 
n in German, Afrikaans, Esperanto and English. he gee Mid Bo | 
€. * + * + se | 
these guaranteed tyres :| 
ngenious”” you admit. But eminently practical “ 
too; at a stroke it disposes of all the old bogys and They cost no more :| 
Life difficulties. Your lesson time is any time convenient. | 
rood Your length of lesson is just as you please—and you not : :} 
e, 4 only go step by step but can retrace your steps at any a 
eted moment anc repeat a doubtful word or phrase over and \ | 
arly over again, or the whole Iesson over again. As the | . =| 
fter record turns on the machine and you hear the carefully | 2 2 ‘| 
_ ‘nunciated, perfectly accented ‘words delivered vou | ee. , 
vear : ae Sacre Age ; bes . 
000, so see them printed in the Linguaphone Text-hook | 





per held in vor hand and see also at the same time the | 


: SS 
the composite illustration explaining just what is concerned. 
n in 
“ “ “ x 

Tv! ly . . ,* . . ° 

The results are just as astonishing as you may imagine f, e Aap 
—beyond even the inventor’s hopes. Every day the | rf wor (ons 
mail ef the Linguaphone Institute is swollen with letters the Chae? -_—n 


















med of enthusiastic approval and commendation from students 
lary to whom the Linguaphone methods have opened up new 
na possibilities of achic vement in the mastery of foreign 
languages. Teachers, Ministers, Professional men and 
the 5 ? 
fter women of all grades, clerks, artisans from every type 
ried of student all over the country these messages come. 
em- “Nothing like this,” writes Mr. H. G. Wells, * has 
reet ever been done before: your records are admirable.” 
Ing " 
ion * * * * 
And you can learn. There is no room for doubt. 
The widening of horizons, the personal satisfaction that - 
come with such an addition to your mental life as al PIRELLI ap ASF 
bly = . ugh grasp of a forcign language, the new range ot | CAR COVERS ‘be . A 
: iterature, the ease during foreign travel—all these things ert 


the , 


the mMiy be yours by means of the casy, etlictent, convenient 
ae Lit guaphy Courses. Find out about this now. Write 
> of a postcard to-day to The Linguaphone Institute, 199 
the Napier House, 24-27. High Holborn, London W.C. 1, and 
b you will receive by return a fully illustrated 24 page 
rs 40 klet wh h contains details of a specially interesting 
- ev A mall thing to d ’, but something you will look 
nA ack upon with iniinite satisfaction. Write to-day 





Just giy ing your name and address, 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 








Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 














Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Another rise in Bonus 


has been announced by the Scottish Widows 
Fund. The rate of Intermediate Bonus (to 
be allowed in respect of Claims and 
Surrenders) has’ been increased from 35s. to 


38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND 


The presert is therefore a very favourable time to 
take out a “ With-Profits ” Policy. Let us send you 
a quotation for your age. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3, & 17 Waterloo Place, SW. 


Funds 


Founded 
1815. 253 Millions. 


Hi 
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FOREIGN DOLLAR 
LOANS 


The 1926 booklet of The 
National City Company 
giving details of the 
principal Foreign Govern- 
ment, 
Corporation Loans in the 
New York market will 
be sent on application. 


Municipal and 


LONDON OFFICE 
34 BISHOPSGATE,E.C.2 

ALSO AT 
1) WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.!. 












































'Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


| 








| No Shareholders 


| box contained sufficient to remove long-standing acid indigestion. 








Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission 





A Reliable Remedy for INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufac- 
turers, as a thoroughly reliable remedy for DIGESTIVE 
DISORDERS arising from ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, etc. These Lozenges 
are made from a formula of the celebrated Dr. Jenner. 
They Xe pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy 
and permanent relief, even in the most stubborn cases 
TESTIMONY.—‘“ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The emg? 
got a 
large box and took them regularly for a fortnight, when al/ trace of acidity 
was gone. I may say that I never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenners 
name, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate 
I should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad that I tried 
them at last.” 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention 
the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King 
143, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


and S/-, of all Chemists. 
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cuecess, and also the very early stage of the develop- 
ment yet made by the vendor company. 


oa * % * 


BANKING IN INDIA, 


At the recent gathering of the shareholders ot the National 
pank of India the Chairman was able to place before the 
ing a thoroughly satisfactory balance-sheet, and was also 
able to confirm what had been said by some previous speakers 
gt other meetings with regard to a recovery in trade conditions 
in India. In the course of his remarks Sir Charles McLeod 
expressed the good wishes of the bank for the new Viceroy 
ad commented upon the fact that his great interest in and 
intimate knowledge of education and agriculture would be of 

very great advantage to India. 

* * * * 
A Poser ror THE BANKERS! 

A currency conundrum propounded by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the course of a recent after-dinner 
geech to the British Overseas Bankers Association may 

thaps interest and amuse a larger audience than the one 
which Mr. Amery addressed. After expressing his determina- 
tion to refrain, before an audience of bankers, from stirring 
up controversy concerning deflation, the Gold Standard, &c., 
Mr. Amery said * I will rather put to you a problem Professor 
Kdgeworth put to me many years go, and for which I have 
always sought a solution. It bappened when the America- 
Mexico exchange was at par but the currency of each country 
in local tender in each other was at a slight discount. An 
American citizen was proposing to cross the Rio Grande which 
forms the frontier, and as he approached the bridge he thought 
he needed a “* fortifier.’ He took some refreshment and 
handed over the counter an American five dollar note, and 
the barmaid said: ‘“* Shall I give you a Mexican five dollar 
note as change ?”’ He was obliged and crossed over. The 
bridge was long and the sun hot. When he arrived at the other 
side he again needed encouragement, and stopped at a place 
of refreshment. He there handed over the Mexican five dollar 
note and the young woman, thinking he was going to the 
United States, tendered him a five dollar American note. His 
intention had been to proceed, but the temptation to return 
was too great. He did so, but like the young lady of Spain who 
was sick in the train, not once, but again and again and 
again, he did the journey a great many times. In the end, the 
bridge not being provided with a proper parapet, he fell into 
the river and was drowned. Now, who paid for those drinks ? ”” 

lam not able to say whether the Overseas Bankers have yet 
been able to solve the conundrum, 


A. W. K. 














The Royal 
Air Force 


as a Career 
An illustrated well-bound booklet descriptive of 
Service conditions. 
Post Free 3/2} from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Gorpon, 
NEWMAN IN FETTERS. hy|.THE PASSING OF THE 
gy altace LIBERAL PARTY. By 
FRENCH TAXATION. AND rae Se 
THE FRANC. By Sir} THE REGISTER OF ARCH- 
Bernarp Maret, K.C.B. BISHOP PARKER. By Tur 
THOUGHTS ON FOOD, Very Rev. tue Dean oF 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH WINCHESTER. 
Sir W. Arsutunot Lane, Bt . . caer neesanaess 
DANTE AND GIOTTO, By| THE REAL NAVAL INCUBU 
W. J. Paytinc Wricut, | SOME RECENT BOOKS, 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 





2 notable new books 


ilestones 


Uilus. 24/- net) 


«> THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly cighty mile- 
stones, -he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an inyaluable picture of a vanished era. 
(Ready April 23.) 








An Adventurous Journey 
ty MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I1. 
(Large, handsome vol., with numerous illus. in 
colour and black-and-white. 24/- net.) 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, whose previous books include 
“Mainly East” and “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life,” has justly earned for herself the 


title of the world’s greatest traveller. She 
writes in an engaging style, and tells of a 
remarkable and dangerous journey in Russia, 
Siberia and China. 

HUTCHINSON & Co. 


(Publishers), Paternoster Row 














ones ; 























Flood your house with light 
—convenient, clean & bright 


ITH a leisurely 
push of a switch 
you can virtually turn 
night into day, if you 
Lighting Plant is a 
reliable British 


“LISTER.” 


RA: LISTER 
& CO-LIMITED 


A request fer catalogue and 


“= ioe cee DURSLEY......GLOS. 

Gstablished 1867° 

Offices at 5 Tothill Street, London; 101 Park Avenue, New York; 

and at Brussels; Sydney; Wellington, N.Z.; Hamilton, Ont.; 
Winnipeg, etc., ete. 


=f 





> 
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HEN), CARRS 


\y\ 





Pr 





WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 


HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Fares 
to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


SMTA 


Sy 
— 











SS; Made only by y 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. A\\ CARR & CO LTD 
West End Agen-y: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. —\. CARLISLE 

















tt ee ES Pe 


RNL) BY 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


Il Lives Saved every week for a century! 


Courage, Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
to-day. Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER ? 


We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 







“very. crisp and 
the thinnest of |p 
/)> all water biscuits |} 






ie Ideal with cheese |f YS 
Lord Harrowby, 0 *., She M.A. 4 “Kb “<= . ? - ¢ .° 
Hion tn Srresune, ” pa a S WY; K\ 4 ; ir : Q N 
\ Za WS Zin Wii * s* WSS 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, GY HIN — oo «a 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. i WS TIN \ ‘ a wliliin the * . = L b 








inielseeaiie | Your * 
DONGT .. Rubbish ....... 
“ PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” |“ ety 


~ burnt in safe 














No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girls, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 
pass through Rescue Homes in union with the Association, and who, 


. . 9 
in Wilmot’s Destructor. 
having “fallen by the wayside” through human lust, are rescued 


by the modern “ Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker. All Garden and Houschold Rubbish 
HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. |) #* auickly and economically de- 


-” ‘a Basa a ; j stroyed. Owing to the continuous 
Will you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, and assist us in the a y a sd f ala 
aa é 
support of this Christlike work ? raught, damp refuse may . 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, Cuurcn and dried off in all weathers. 




















PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, Church House, Westminster, London, | Easily started by a lighted newspaper 
S.W. 1. | : 
; as | on the grounds Needs no fuel. In 
enna — | five sizes, from 


‘ 





Write for list and agent's name to— e 
S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 
4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 


MITA RATA TTT with ' ' 
| que SU TA TAAL A UE } 





DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
April 19th, 20th and 2ist.. DOUGLAS MACLEAN in * INTRODUCE 
ME”; * WONDERFUL WOOING,” starring MARJORIE HUME 
and ERIC BRANSBY WILLIAMS, &c. April 22nd, 23r) and 24th-— 
NORMA TALMADGE and RONALD COLMAN in * KIKI,” 
jrom the famous Stage Suceess; LIt LIAN RICH and CREIGHTON 
HALE in ** SEVEN DAYS,” a six-reei Christie Comedy, &c. 


SNE AS RRO SAG 5 Sinema ERD LIFE ASSURANCE. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | 
| 




















4 
WANTED, There is no better way of providing for 


Undamaged copies of “ ThE SPECTATOR” DEATH DUTIES. 


| 

} 

| Dated JULY IIth, 1925, i aia 
NOVEMBER 14th and 28th, 1925, 

DECEMBER 12th, 19th, and 26th, 1925, 
JANUARY 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th. 


Bex No. 1334, the Speciator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 











THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 











All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


—_ ———— = 
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By ain Pen 
is the Simplest way 









Waterman way, as 
the quicke 
simplicity itself, 


used in the Self-filling Type, 
st and most efficient way. It is 

Raise the little lever in the 
barrel, immerse the nib in ink, press home, 
pen is filled—done in much quicker time than 
you can tell it. 






was 














Watérman’s 
(Ideal 
Fountaii 1i71Pen 


FOR Pity. <4 LONG SERVICE. 











‘Regula Type from 12/6; ‘Safety 

Type from 17,6; “ Self-filiing ” wet e (wi th 
Patent Leve No. 52, 17/6; » 5A, 22/6. 
Pens with extra y: No. 55, 
27/6; No. 56, 32 - (Clip-Cap 
1/- extra.) Nibs to suif all hans; also 
special nibs for manifolding and accounting 


Every pen fully guarante 


Pencil (Rigid Point 





See also Waterman's 


the LIG HTEST and STRONGEST Pencil 


4 Wate rman pate nt. 
“ Stationer or Jewelle 





SS gladly show it to made 

ns eahaies OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
ws . The Pen Book” free from 

Ny - : 

ey PL SUAN, Ltd, ChePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


























La(orona 


Halta(orona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars 





You have always time to 
smoke the finest cigar 
there La Corona 
Hali-a-Corona—the ideal 
“short smoke” for the 


cultivated palate. 


Of all high - class 
tobacconists, 112/6 
per box of 100, and 
29/6 per box of 25. 


Ask oo them by their 
FULL name. 


Wholesale and 
Export only 
MELBOURNE HART 
& Co., 
LONDON, 











Nothing to unscrew. Nothing 
to lose. Beran. to regulate. 
There are various ways of filling a 
Fountain Pen. We have tried them all. 
Experiment after experiment proved that the 


the 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 




















The throat is very sus- 
ceptible to infection from 
the microbes carried in the 
air by dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly is 
this so in busy streets, 
crowded buses and trams. 





The use of the ‘Allenburys*’ Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles is a 
Wise precaution again t this ee of infection, ¢ special ly tor those 
subject to rae yat troubles. These pastilles clear the throat, prevent 
soreness and allay irritation : they ioe made from the fresh juice of 
ripe black currants and pure glycerine, and may be used freely without 


elfects, 


causing any hat inful or aie ant 


@ ] aie 


PASTILLES 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes contai a 









+o + »# Slack Grrant 
4m + » 
8 OZ, ad ¢ 2/ 


1 Ib. 








Spring & Summer 
WEATHERALL 


Whether the weather be 
wet or whether it be fine, 
The Weatherall is a fine 
coat to wear; whatever 
the weather may be. 


Made of fine coatings, in 
fair weather it is just the 


type of coat one would 
wish to have on, and 
being Burberry-prooied 


it will, if the need arises, 


keep out heavy rain. 

its close 
offers a grand 
to otherwise 
winds. 


Light in weight, 
weaving 

resistance 
penetrating 
For Spring and Summer, 
for social in 
Town or Country, one of 
the finest of fine or wet 
weather Overcoats is the 


WEATHERALL 
BURBERRY Weatherall Coatings cent om 


BURBERRYS saz“ensét 


_ LONDON S.W.1 


occasions 
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PLAYER'S 
NOS 


Virginia Cigarettes 


N°%3 
N°%3 
N°3 
N°3 
N° 
N° 
N°3 
N° 
N°3 
N°3 
N%3 
N°%3 
N° 
N°%3 
N°% 
N° 
N°3 
N°3 
N°3 
N%3 
Ni 2 


These Cigarettes 


be beaten. 


10 for 8° 


are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 


IN PACKETS 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


—<—<—— 
—. 


N% 
N° 
N93 
N93 
N53 
N° 
NY 
NS 
NS 
NY 
N3 
NYS 
NS 
N'3 
N°3 
NS 
N'3 
N53 
N%3 
N'%3 
N%3 
N'3 
N53 


20 for 1/4 


SP.65 


NS N°3 N°3N°3 N°3 N°S NOS N°S NOS NO3N°S NOS NS NES NS N°S NES NES N23 NCS N°S NOS N23 NOS N°SN'S 


a 





a 


fh h.- for the ivenien and 
V ofy BR, Ale « tric lighting. - 
make ‘it a re at rd with a mode _ ly-pric 
easily-installed  P.W.2 aie te P eat. 


” momical in maintenance ond running 


: « sts provides any number of lights, does 
vacuum cleaning and other work, and « ‘an 
be us oa fee abe pumping, dai ork, etc 

Outfits include tsk for Lies E.L. 450, post Ve ree 
Engine, Battery, Parker, Winder & Ac hureh, Ltd., 
Dynamo and Eleetrical Engineers, BIRMINGHAM, 
Switchboard, 

Tank, Fx- Y 








Fuel 

haust Piping, 
Found ion 
Bolts, et cle 


E. L. G. 


A IGHTING 











UNIVERSAL POPULARITY 


ANZORA CREAM, for 
greasy scalps, will not soil 
hat linings or pillows, and 
ANZORA VIOLA, for dry 
scalps, containing a little oil 
of violets, are sold in 1/6 
and 2/6 (double quantity) 
bottles by Chemists, Hair- 
dressers, and Stores. 








MASTERS THE HAIR 








— 





—<—<—___—_.___., 


LINEN DAMASK TABLECLOTHS 


Nothing surpasses the exquisite finish of 
double damask. lignity al 
its own, and there is no “ ro 
for crystal, silver and ching 





It possesses a 





Write now for FREE SAMPLES ¢ ae ante < of Illustrated CAT. Locus) 
Ve guarantee all goods ond will exc change or refund mone if ma 
co mo ly satisfied, Ce arriage paid ow all orders of 20/- upwards ‘nike 


-|ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


BELFAST. 


THE HOME 


LI 
MANUF ACTURERS. IRIS H LINEN, 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


970 TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 

enders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTGAGES, repayable on 

4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% COR- 

PORATION STOCK to be re deemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
elfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 




















| 
| 
| 
Smooth, high-vyrade, crisp Bond, 6in. x Tin — ss 1 
printed blue ‘up to » 4 tin s). Envelopes prints ap if desire " 
200 SHEETS 100 ENVELOPES 
In dainty box ° on “ st Fre 
C.0.D. 5/10. Opaque Envelopes extra 5 G 
GLEDHILL STATIONERY “co. 
, Sackville Street, Bradford. 





‘THE UNION BANK Of AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


| tablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. wes al Authorised and — 
eis 500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500, 100; Reserve Fund, £ 4,150,000; 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,00/ 000. DR APTS are +o ANTED @ 
| the Bank’s Branches th roughout the Au stralian States anc Do yminion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIIT ANCES are also ma de. _ 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are receiv ed for fuel 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











al 


Seri 


To 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 


FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








“ ”9 


Colour in all its splendour 


Story’s Latest CRETONNES 


incl 
clu 


for Bold Curtain Treatments and Loose Covers. 


STORY’S 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





——_——_—— 


Prepaid Classified Adbertisements, 





RATES, 

Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) . + -» Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) aia Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


fleadings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
linc—2s, per line, Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Ud. per inch. 


Files are available at ‘‘ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertissrs 
who order less than 7) words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
5%: 


13 insertions 5 


6 insertions 24%; 
52 insertions 10%. 


26 insertions 7$%; 
remillance covering cost of the advertisement 
sent in all cases with the order. 


ve 


To ensure inserlion, 
must be 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on ‘Tuesday of each week. 








Cheatres, Exhibitions, &t. 











neniiitienicncssseescaaen Se 
| ERWENT ~ wooD MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, 
Scuipt Paintings, Water-colours, and Woodcuts, 
by the late Fk. DERWENT WOOD, R.A 
LEICESTER GALLERIES Leicester Square 10-—6. 








SSS —_ — a 
or . Pa 
For Sale and Go Let. 
W Eston SUPER - MARE for Health 7 Happines ss.— 
suf r Flats ¢ Let in } ‘ nd 1 thy surrown rand Jand 
ews $ t I, we ted \ - 8 fern and sanitary mVEerieENnce, 
~ ve 1 fintur ire ‘ i “UU 
4 \ Y BUT} \\ Sup Mor r A ! ) 
V! SITORS PO LONDON.—To Let Furnished, few months 
ur \ VV and r hov ! t roo! ty 
= ’ i ery 4 Wr 
T° a ble and Religicus Institution LONDON (We 
! I Ix it | I OPFICE Let 1a it 
farz ty a religion ictv ina >i West Ei hfare Pustiat 
: (ATTHEWS. MATTHEWS & GOODMAN <e ry, | ion, EC. 4. | 








ude several new Floral schemes which have been specially designed | 

















eee ——- ~— — - —— aoe _ — _ 
_ , 
5 P F o . 4 >>. 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL Appsintients, &e., Uarant and Wanted 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY [J NIVERSITY COLLEGE FOR HULL. 
24 ‘ ~ . 3b 
ESTABLISHED 1849, The Board of the proposed University College for Hull will shortly proceed to 
= a ba ee rn rae the appointment of a Principal at a salary of £1,500 a year rhe person appointed 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, will be required to take up. his duties as soon as possible but not lat an Sep- 
tember Ist, 1926 
Assets ee ee ~ ~ ee oe £56,000 ,000 Persons desirous of being candidates for this appointment are invited to com- 
Annual Income ., ma so te aS £8 300,000 municate with the Secretary to the Board, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 
The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, Applications should Le received not later than May Ist, 1926 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- ‘ J. T. RILEY, Secretary. 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and Guildhall, Hull. 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense February 19th, 1926, 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. a Ue Ear BEE foamy 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. WINDSOR COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOOL, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, i 
The Governors invite applications for the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTER 
LONDON OFFICE: (to fill the vacancy caused by the appointment of Mr. 8. R. Gibson, M.A. (Cantab), 
sida * we er as Head-Master of the Bee Secondary School under the London County Council) 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, 3.C. 4: to begin work in September 
page - a Candidates must be Graduate 3; of a University in the United Kingdom, The 
W. C, Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. salary will be £600 rising by £20 per annum to a maximum of £759. 
The number of pupils on the books is 181 
Selected candidates will be required to attend a Mecting of Governors of which 


they will receive notice. 
Further information and forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
All applications must reach this office not later than May 7th 
W. c. EF. ANDERSON 





























Education Secretary, 
Shire Hall, Reading 
April loth, 1926. 
| NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FINE ART AND DIRECTORSHIP OF THE 
KING EDWARD VII SCHOOL-OF ART 
The Council of Armstrong Colleg> invit applications for this appointment 
Salary £800 per annum. Duties to commence October Ist, 1926. Previous teachiag 
in a School of Art not essential. Ten copies of applications together with ten copics 
of not more than 3 testimonials should be loiged not later than Saturday, May loth 
| 1926, with the under-j ned, from whom further particulars may be obtained The 
) Council reserves the rigat te appoint someone who has not applied in the first instance, 
Y GREIG 
Kegistrar 
JQIPON DIOCESAN TRAINING | COL, LEGE.--Wanted in 
| September, LECTURER (Church of England) in Art and Needlework, 
| Salary according to Burnham Scale with the usual deductions, and in addition 
board, rooms, and medical attendance during term, Applications should be sent 
} tothe Rev, CANON SMITH, sinaniiat 
_| JINIVERSITY OF LONDON.— The University will shortly 
| } proceed to award two University Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, each 
} of the value of £275 for one year, and three post-graduate Studentships of the value 
| of £150. The Studentships are open to both Inte ral and External graduates of the 
| University Applic: itions (on a prescribed fe rm) must reach the Principal Otlicer 
| University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can 
| be obtained), not later than May Ist, 1926 
' 
| — = 
||} OY AL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
| ) THE POST OF SECRETARY will be VACANT at the enl of June. Salary 
} offered £200 per annuin. Applications (with evidence of qualifications) and inquiries 
should be addressed, by letter, to The SECRETARY, Royal Asiatic Society, 
74 Grosvenor Street, W.1, not later than May 1, 1926. 
{AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 


mended and posts after training secured thr 
—CENTRAL 
TION (Incorporated 


yugh the Appointments Department. 
AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOUCIA- 
W.c. 1 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
), 54 Russell Square, 











Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 











G 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.AM., 


SCHOOL OF 
LONDON), 
E.C, 4, 


UI LD H A L L 
(CORPORATION OF 
Victoria Embankment, 


F.R.C.M., &c. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in any single Musical Subject and STAGE TRAINING in 
Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical 
Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. Opera Class Saturdays. Special 

} Training Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 
Next Term begins April 26th. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Schools Examinations (open te 
| general public) free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Tele Cent. 4459 and City 166, 


l 
( 


ASTBOURNE 


—_—$<$——$ ng 


I 
TReHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
All Doinestic Scienc ibjects t t Resident and Day Pupils 
Principal, Miss RANDALI Ist ¢ < 1, Kdint t Training School. 
Pee rescit L EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLl EGE FOR 
PEACH ERS GROVE HOUSI KHUAMPTON LANI S.W > 
IEMONSTRA IN SCTHLOOI Col i \ PENS, W LNSIN N \\ + 
Riats , ) D.p 4 i \ Kk. La e.— Fo 
: ! ) a ui 
t t Siu ARY 
JRACTIC. GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAI 
POTANIC. aoe clay SCHOOL Regent’s Park 
" tl I New te micnces A 1zt! kor | 
I “th PRENCLP AL. 
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Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—Entrance Scholarships.— 


An examination will be held on June 31d—5th at which one Smith and tour or 
five Junior Platt Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 on May Ist, 1926. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 





——————— 
——. 


INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
i j Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN. ; 
RESIVENTIAL SCHOOL FUR GUIiKLS. 
A sound education in the healthiest surroundings. Seni 
House. Beautiful grounds of six acres, with uninterrupted view of Benn’, Jee 





BR )XHAM SCHOOL (WCODARD FOUNDATION). 


About six scholarships £50-£25 will be o{fered for competition in May, 1926. For 
particulars apply to the Head-Master, Bloxham School, Banbury, Oxon. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language and Musie SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £100 per vear. 

EXAMINATION at end of May.—Particulars from the SKCRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— Apply to HEAD- 
MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
the first week of July. £100 downwards. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS on June 9th, 10th and ilth. Further details 
from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIEFS. An 
al examination will be held on May 27th, 28th and 29th, when several 
Fntrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to candidates between the ages 
of 12 and 14} years. The nominal vaiue of these Scholarships is £10 per annum, but 
this sum may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of 
£100 per annum, according to (1) the financial position of the parents, and (2) the 
standard of attaimment cf any candidate, and the promise shown by him. Candidates 
who do not win Scholarships may be aecepted for admission to the Schoo! without 
further examination previued that their work is of sufficient merit. For further 


information apply to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 7. 

















‘UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, nesr Maidstone, Kent. 
Founded 1576.—One or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a year, 

one or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition 
of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply to the Rev. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the Clerk, 53 Palace-street, 


Westminster, 5.W 





| URHAM SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for KING’S 
SCHOLARSLIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
? a.m. on Tnesday, fume Ist. Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist, following 
the Examination. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTEK 
CLERK, The College, Durham, en or before May 18th.—-For further particulars 
apply to CANON RK. ». BUDWORTH, Iead-Master, School House, Durham. 
| RADFIELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held in 
June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, Four Exhibitions 
of £50, Stix Exhibitions of £4u and One Exhibition of £5u.—Entry forms can bo 


obtained from the SECRETARY. Bradfield College, Berks. 














i. eeenees SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
(May 17th and 1isth.) 
For ticulars, apply to the HnAD-MASTER, 
No candidate is quatitied to receive a Scholarship waless the Governors are satisfied 
that he is in need of the assistance aiforded by it. 
Last day of entry, May 7th. 








7 ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
sea iacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











7 ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset.—An Examination will 
.‘ be held on June Sth, $th and 10th for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 
and £30. For particuls y tothe HEAD-MASTER., 











NASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

_/J annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received trom the Colonies and foreiga 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Kiding, Games, 
Golf. Large grounds, Lracing air. Bxcellent bealtl record.—Addreas: THE 
PRINCIPAL. 





MALVERN. 
N ALVERN SCHOOL or DOMESTIC SCLENCE 
(in connexion with Malvern Girls College, Ltt.) 
offers complete training in all Domestic Seience subjects in preparation for home 
life for giris over 17. 
Opportunity for continuing Languages, Music, Art, &c., at Malvern Girls College. 
Recreations : Tennis, Swimn:ing, Riding, Golf, Lacrosse, Hockey. 
Principal, Miss KATK DAWSON, 15.4. (Lond.). 


, PAUL’S GIRLS* SCHOOL, 
kK BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
on Tuesday, Wedaesday ani Thursday, July 6th, 7th and sth. These 
Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made te the High Mistress at the School. The last day tor the registration 
of Candidates is Friday, June 15th 

INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 

42 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER,. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Yupils prepared fer advanced exammations and for the Universities if required, 
Peau iful situation overlooking the bay. Gcod garden. Net ball. ‘Tennis. Bathing. 





nT 


















YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate dry, bracing, 
C and sunny. A Fearding School tor girls on modern Public School lines. 
lreparatery School for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 
Senior School for girls 13 to 18 years of age. 
Escort provided trom Londen, Crewe, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





—_— 


( ‘ROWBGROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls, 
J 2. few vacancies ior September, 1926.—Apply for illustrated prospectus,— 
Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., Whincroft. 








Special attention to Music, Art and Languages. 
‘DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, LONDON W: 
FOUNDED 1820, — — 
Boarding School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own gri 
healthiest part of Middlesex. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakam 


N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of ( 


ounds of nine Acres ip 





or, 


charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Irincipals: Mics p dirls jg 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. — PICKARD, 


A I1LTON MOUNT cos c 0 Pp 
a WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, Les. 





A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR} 
(Founded 1871). 18 
‘ ; _ Head-Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
‘or details of fces, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Hes is* re 
School Secretary, the sik we sien FESS, OF the 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, F.C. 4, 





‘NT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. Entire charge if desired 
Principai— Miss WHEELEK. ? 


. ‘ -_ ciate we . ‘ ie 
fpRCREEARSAL, TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Yjp. 
b)  toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand 
Typewriting, Bouk-keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extn, 


. yf " ass 
\ ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.1 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., Lundon. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth fay 
Entrance Scholarships. : 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 








FOR GIBLS, 
». 





ft IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Wirls. 4 


\ OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIvIsioy, 

Provost : tev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrinzton, Somerset 
§ KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. — Head-Mistres 
Miss C. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150; girls over 14, £189, 


T° PARENTS seeking for their girls a Schoo! where health and 

happin and an all round up-to-date education are assured, a Physicigg 
and his wife are prepared to give information concerning a School in country sy 
roundings near London waere their daughters have recently been educated.—Apply 
Box 1347, The Sp-etator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 





“Watford 616,” 








= 















Vribate Cuilion, We 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL — Voice Pn 


e duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Prive 
lessons cnly. ‘Yel. Mu-cum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Squae 
London, W.C. 1. 


| C. JEANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littératun 








Francaise) coaches in #rench and German personally or by corres. Exp. 
Prep. for Exams., Conversation classe3, ete. —Reidhaven, Karlswood Road, Redhill 











).LOCUTION.—Mr. Charles Seymour will forward a brochure 
14 of his Private Lessons on the Voice, Sequence of Ideas, PLATFORM SPEAK 
ING, and Fluency. 401 Strand, W.C. 2. Gerrard 669i 


ISS COLDHAM (College-trained Nursery Nurse, 10 year 
aa private experience) takes infants an 1 children in her private house. Largeaiy 
rooms, good garden, loving home care. Highest refs.—St. Anthony, Haywards Heath 











Scholastic Agencies. 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools asi 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Al) 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be gives 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5873. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring «& Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Setod 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about esta? 
lishments giving a course oftraining in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulta 

CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


‘CHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishmel 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of echon, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existe 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 
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Foreign. 





RENCH FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Be USANNE- -VENNES. Healthily situated. Modern languages. Music, 
Apply, Mile, MIC HOUD, Chalet du Bois. 


Family Life 
———— 


Authors, Gppetvriting, Xe, 
SSEY, LITERARY 

Good Stories, &c., +» Tequired, 

stamp for ——er7 to— 


Sead 
BONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Stre 
ieee 


EARN to Write 
booklet free. REGENT 


SL a TE > 
WPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and 


Experienced clerk, late London University, 
jis HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


are ITING, 








———— . 
—_— MAS AGENT. 


, London, S.W. 1. 





Stories ; 
(Dept. 85), 


Articles and 
INSTITUTE 


earn while learning ; 
13 Victoria St., S.W. 

of MSS. 
per 1,000 words 





Revision 
MSS. 1s. 











Shorthand, Duplicating and Envelope 

Addressing @; great care taken an accuracy guaranteed. Letters not more 
than twenty lines, sixpence ypewriting according to MSS.—estimates given. 
Temporary Secret aries call by appointment.—PETER JONES, LTD., Sloane Square, 





gw. 3 Telephone Victoria 8630, 

meen ave a AT I can 704 . a mn 

l YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS.— 
WANDSWORTH TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Strect 

§,W. 18. PLAYS 1s - per 1,000 words Prompt 


AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
ra ed. Visiting Typis t with Mz chine by the hour, day 


or week 


and accurate wor 


. BE RM. AN.—Shorthand 


rt Str » Piccadilly. It 








Translations. 


Typewriting, 
rd 1737. 





ne 5 Siete 




















+ a 
ITERARY TYP Kt W RY r ING. of every den ription carefully 
J and promptly executed, MSS. 1s. 7 r 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000. 
—Miss NANCY Mct tL ANKE, 11 Palmeira Avenue, V estclitf-on-Sea. 
/YPEWR ITING.. _MS ‘10d. ver 1,000 words, c arbon copy 3d. 
per 1,000 words. Pre apt and accurate work a speciality. —MARION 
YOUNG, 108 Hazelbourne Road, Balham, 8.W. 12. 
>_> AY 
G@ours, We. 
RIVATE oO £ A be LOU BS. 


First-class. Small Parties Accompanied. 





May 16th.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of Loire .. on 5 27 days. 
May 2 ~nd.—GREECE and CONSTANTINOPLE " oe es 4 weeks, 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.RGS., 
159 Auckland Road, Londen, 38.E. 19, 
“SEE EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR” 
lalate AYS PULLMAN TOURS. 
Now booking for 
GT. BRITAIN—ITALIAN LAKES—VENICE—THE DOLOMITES—VIENNA 
—THE TYROL, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, &c. 
The Genllewoman says: “ The last word luxury travel. This was altogether a 


tour different from any other.” 


Before making any plans “S” from 


CONTINENTAL 


MOTORWAYS, Lit Dis 


























98 WicmorE STREET, W. 1, el.: Mayfair 5428, 
ioe JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU has been established 
to supp y information as to travet facilities in ;— 
DALMATIA 
BOSNIA 
SERBIA 
CROATIA 
SLOVENIA 
MONTENEGRO 
CONDUCTED TOURS throughout the Season. 
Write for illustrated booklet and rogramme to: — 
JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 
11 Lincoln's Inn Pielis, W.C. 2. 
“For the Gable, Xe 
\ THOLEMEAL ¢ or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones only. Cash with order, ¢ er 7 lb. carton, post f Put up in 
trong cartons lHE BR i WHt Ks‘ sy IL Li H NG CU., Loxwood, $ 
RAcoy.- Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 3d. - Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 5d. perlb. Smoked or Pale Driee Ail 
mail paid. Full price list free EK. MILES & CO., Bacen Factory, 
Satoiins. 





direct from 
QUARRIES, 


dwarf walling 
Delivered anywhere. 


Rockery stone 
RHYMNEY 


YRAZY PAVING, 
quarrics. Lowest } ae es. 
18 18 Ladgate Hill, F.C 


YoRsuRE & 
Ponds, rectang gular 
—GEO, VINT « t BROS., | 








STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
r broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rocke ry. 


larry Owners, Idle, Lradford, Yorks. 











Miscellaneows. 
UBBER STAMPS of all kinds, for every purpose. Lists 


free, State requirements.—S. CLARKE, 43 Norfolk Street, Boston, Lincs, 








TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 

FETES, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. “ Highart” ware, unbreakable and water- 

proof. Dainty Floating Bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, ‘Trays, &c.; Delicate Art Colours ; 

Artistic, Quaint handpainted Sucde Writing Pads, Handkerchief Cases, Servictte 

Rings, Bookmarkers, &c. Shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous attracticn.— 
VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25 London, 8.W. 


», 91 Victoria Strect, 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your 
Crest, Motto, er other ideas incorporated. Artistic and 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., 


S pprenialagrenier NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, 
success assured to purchascrs of our handsome hand-coloured aga Vases, 
Fern pots, Glassware, nys. DBeautiful ec igs. ig profits. istomer 
* Pottery suvplied was much adm ired and sold ont before an itin on — 
‘RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “ Lindficid, Sussex. 














own Arms, 
original work 


London, W. 1. 





&c.— Certain 





Sowls, 
writes : 
Write 


YPRING IS 
Ss &c., Turned 








Costumes, 
Alterations 


HERE !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, 
absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff. 
















and Repairs free during turning. Writ x descriptive price list, or send garments 
for free estimate.—LUNDON PURNING CO., Turning Specialists, (Dept. A.) 
16 Chardmore Road, N.16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissokl 4777. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOU GHT. ~ Hi, ghest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcani 15s. on 





- Of Sliver, 
tk 


Gold, Cash or offer by ret if of 





£2 on Platinum, 

















turned = ee, Lest prices 5 uid for Olt Gold y 
wise), Satisfaction guaranteed by ti > le m: 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market , Manchester. Estd. 1850 
RTIFICLAL Teeth Wanted (« old).—2s. each Tooth on Vulcanite; 
4s. on Silver; 6s.o0n Gold; 12s. 0n Platinum, No misleading prices. Cash by 
ee Business confidential.—Carlt 1 Dental Wks Carlton, Notts. Bankers: Midland, 
i OW TO MAKE MONEY by Ang Farming, 
price 1s. 3d, Vacancies pints Phe Lady Rac Hexhau 





YOCKROACHES are loathsome, ) 
J by using Blattis, easy guaranteed inf ee, oueaaey Vins Is. 4 
t free from sole makers, HOW ANTS 
Boots branches Lara ry 7 yn Y exp rt, lower rat 





4s. Cd., po 
or Chemists, 


Stor 


Directory. 


Hotel 3 
H ° alias " const R ANCE, * 




















Very pleasantly situated, on a quict corner, facing South. 
of and everlooking Hyde Park, Spacious, well-lit publi 
nished on the lines of a Private Heuse. Gas fires and t 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garag Lit 
weekly. From Izs. 6d, a day From 8s, 6d. a night (1 
Attendance). Telephone Paddington 6178 (Manager 
Vj OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel). ONL Y Hot ‘l 
Pi adjoining 18-hole Golf Cours magnilice: ys every room: excel t 
cul ine, chet : electric light: gas-fires in | seen s. Easy reach sea, shops, chur box. 
Good sate bathing shady garden. Good arages Comfortable cart tor hire, 
Summer aud winter seasons, rite ior illustrated booklet, Telephoue: 13d 
Sidmouth. 


| OND ION, THAC KE R. AY HOTE L, opposite the 
JA Great Russell Strect. 


British Museum, 
e 





Lar; 1Temperance Hotel. bedroom, 
Ureakfast and attendance from Ss 1 ull tariff on application, Tele- 
* Thackeray, London,” um 1230 


grams; 
y AIRN.—Royal Marine Hotel, o ied king Ras Ly F isthe, Idealine 
Motorists Marine. ’Phone 738, 
Centre be st part “of 
tall 





’ 


goif, te nnis, bathing; elec. light; mod. Tgm 


HOTEL. 
i 





KING'S 


THE 


cold water al 


| RIG HTON.- 


























Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot an bedrooms an 
modern aaneineelansnt stems Own market i 1 Poultry barn Tele 1 215. 
M4! LOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading edie 1853 bed- 
oms. Supreme for cv witoek: pleasure and health, Been nectu , Manager, 3.H, 
T ROUR RNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with | baths and other adva ntaces of a Hydro at m erate cost Tel S41. Litt. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels nu aged by tl Veople’s Refreshment House 
ition, Ltd 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St Hou 193 Regent Street, W.1 


END Residential Club for 


from 5 





Gentlemen.— Permanent or 


XX7 EST 
W amp. 75 Seymour * jarble Arch, W.2, 


NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. 


accom Particular 


Finest position on Moray Firtb. 





Adjoining Golf Course, Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts, 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months, 
GARAGE, PETROL. 

Telegrams: Golfview, lel.phone No. 40, 






Eip X0N50 


‘the master drawing pencil 
IN 17 DEGREES 
OF ALL STATIONERS 
L.G.SLOAN IT? LONDON. W.C.2 
IE. SS 
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Gay & Hancock, Ltd. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF 
FRANCIS BACON 


has attracted the leading Press, but many readers will 
undoubtedly be astonished at the bitter abuse ened upon 
him. Unfortunately it would mean a very gre al sacrifice 
for a leading daily to boldly champion the BACONIAN 
CAUSE, so for the pre sent we must be most grateful to 
“ The Graphic ” and “ The Gentlewoman. 


SHAKE-SPEARE 
Pen-NaME For BACON 


READ THIS NEW BOOK 
At all Booksellers or of the Publishers. 
Crown 8vo. 368 pages. 16 plates. 7/6 net. Postage 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF POETS 
and MOST ILLUSTRIOUS OF PHILOSOPHERS 
S. A. E. HICKSON. 
Epilogue by Harold Shafter Howard, of 

Harvard College. 





By Brig.-Gen. 


With an 





W. FE. GLADSTONE. said :—* Considering what Bacon 


was, | have always regarded your discussion as one 
perfectly serious and to be respected.” 
COLERIDGE (S. T.):—‘ He was not only a great poet 


but a great philosopher.” 





Hickson sets out to show that an exaininalion of 
Mevature, biography, the Calendar of State 


Gen. 
environment, 


Papers, Hatfield MSS., the Acts of the Privy Council, ete., 
and Queen Elisabeth’s Progresses tends to confirm the 
Cipher Story, and that Francis Bacon was brought up 


under Elisabeth's influence. 





London: 12 and 13 Henrietta Sircet, W. 2. 








Messrs. Longmans’ 


List 
THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN 
ENGLISH RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


The Hulscan Lectures at Cambridge, 1925—1926, 




















By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D 

St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 5 * = 
MY APPRENTICESHIP 

By BEATRICE WEBB. 

With 12 Illustrations. 4to. 21s. nef. 
“It is a brilliant and courageous book, at one ssic 
faith and a document of historical and large intetincs Ne 

—The Times Literary Supplement, 
THE SONG OF MYSTERY 
A Devotional Study of the Book of Canticles, 

By S. L. CHRISTIAN. 

With a weegeee by the late Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, Canon 

of Ely, and a Frontispiece from a Pencil design by SIR 

EDWARD BURNE-JONES. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT _ 

Ry A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

past Edition, Revised. With Appendices, Notes and 

Illustrations. 68vo. 16s. net. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX 
April, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Reconstruction of French Finance. 
By the Hon. George Peel, MP, 

Lord Reading’s Indian Viceroyalty. y George Pilcher, MP, 
The “Great Netherlands ” Idea. By G. N. Clark, 
Idolatry. By Edwyn Bevan. 
Crime and Punishment. By A. J. Wall, C.B.E, 
The World’s Wheat. By Sir Herbert T. Robson, K.B.E, 
The Slaughter of Animals, By Miss Lettice Macnaghten 
Housing Subsidics. By B. S. Townroe 
La Cabale des Dévots. By W. J ‘ ayling Wright, 


Founders of the Modern Novel: Il. Henry Fieldir 
By ‘The Le of E rnle 
Bodiam Castle. By Dr. Ww D« Ul gla: Simpson. 
The Victorian Monarchy. By Kingsley Martin, 
Ensgland’s Treasure by Trade. By Harold Cox. 
Recently Published Books. 


~ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD, — 
39 Paternoster Row, London, Ex. 4. 


M.V.O. 


























SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisa- 
so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that 
a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 
of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been 
vsual during the last few generations. Many attempts to open 
up the way for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 
have been opposed, with ne result that people have been blunder- 
ing on with eyes blind-fold Ve now hve in w different age, and 
the cry ‘‘ give us light ” is . raised by those troubled by Sex 
Problems and Perplexities 
The two new books by Dr. G, Courtenay Beale: 


WISE WEDLOCK 


The only reliable Volume on Birth Control 
and 


REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 
each, pest free, or both vols. for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to 
worry husbands and wives. No one married, or contemplating 
marriage, can afford to be without them. 


OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give yeu full and accurate knowledge on this subject 
are: 

THE PHVSiOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
Modernised 


The only avthertic and illustrated edition. 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE, 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


The latest work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A book that makes ‘change’ a happy period. 
By Ww AL TER M. GAL iL ICHAN. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 4/- 
An Absorbing Human Story that reveals the Danger of 
Ienorance. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will recch you by 
return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency. 


tion is 
to is sure ly 
it in the spirit 


The 


6/9 


6/9 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found 
as at 350 Oxford Street. Such beauty is not 
dependent upon Piice, for Private Presses 
specialise in produciions beautiful but inexpen- 
sive; and we have a stock that is unique. Fine 
3indings and Scaree Editions are here, tcgether 
with all the newest books and a trained staff able 
to answer questions. An Expert in Library Work 
att_nds to Private Libraries. Moderate Charges. 


Write, telephone, or call for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., Lonion, W.1 
By Appointment ‘o His Majesty th: King 
'Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To see what the United States and Ens zland shall. be made like, : 
when many honest Labour Governments have been in power, read « 


A MODERN LILLIPUT 


, . _. By D. A. WILSON, 
Author of “ Carlyle till Marriage,” etc. Published by C. W. Daniel, 
7/6 
The critics agree that it is “a good story,” and shows “ the folly 


and pity of war. It also shows how peace leads to plenty, and 
_ how freedom for females is the best foundation for family Jife. 








‘Spectator’ Competition, 
APRIL 17, 1926 








See page 722.) 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this couvon. 
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= MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 








- SIR HUBERT PARRY: | eon pene deatieili 
a ; AND WORK HE FIRST NAPOLEON 
: HIS LIFE AND WORKS Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY. 21/- net. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES. With Portraits and other |f-| Spectator: “ This singularly beautiful book. There is charm 
lilustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. and pleasure to be derived from the perusal of this section of 
net. . oo . . the Bowood papers, and we feel deeply in the debt of 
tee: The Daily Telegraph: “Mr. Charles L. Graves has Lord Kerry.” 
ae gathered together an enormous amount of valuable material. 


nt . He has given us the means whereby we can each of GEOFFREY SCOTT 
» © . > ». « : : cork. <z |= 
— us form our own estimate of Parry and his life-work, and re Pee ‘ais Z 
conceive him not perhaps as he was, but as we think he must FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE. 12/- net. 
i teen” Translated by S. M.S. With an Introduction by 
av . Geoffrey Scott. 











woh a THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE. 12/- net. 
SI os x "AT . sr + ~ imes Literary Supplement: “ An analytical biog 
= ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS sce briliants and witty any ‘thats : 
y : pears, e . e Altogether a memorable achicvement 

a Jew Series. Edited b . . SIRE. € n 8vo. : : na 5 ; 

yg si ii THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. 

. ; ; New Edition. 10/6 net. 

a a hy > > WwelAT.C t Morning Post: “* The Architecture of Humanism’ found its 
= SW INBI RNE. By HAROLD NIC OLSON. public among readers of Pf -scmemnete . 54 » — pe nscale 4 
ee The Daily Mail: “ This study of Swinburne is good, as a classic among all students of the history of architectural 


; - ? aa 
and written with plenty of humour.” . 


HERMAN MELVILLE. — By JOIN FREEMAN. MOTOR RAMBLES THROUGH 


M.P Send for Prospectus. ; = FR ANCE " 
MP. z By FRANK C. RIMINGTON. — Ilustrated. 


























lark. 2nd Edition. 18/- net. 
_ Country Life: “ Entirely delightful.” 
.B.E. Al 7 N ay T Daily Mail; ** The illustrations are extraordinarily good.” 
B.E, THE W ORSHIP OF NATURE = Ficid; “A very delightful companion.” ’ 
ten, 6 geTe _—— _— - 
Foe, | By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M,, F.R.S., F.B.A. SC SOCIETY 
ight. | 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. I.: Tue Worsitte oF THE SKY, THE he CAPA S( ICIE I Y 
VO EARTH, AND THE SUN. 25s. net. By RICHARDSON EVANS. 6/- net. 
hang } : . a ‘ } ; ie Spectator: “ A silver thread of reverence for the beauty of 
cot | The Daily Telegraph: At every turn the unremitting | our English countryside runs through this record of the work 
re research and profound scholarship which characterised the of the Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. 
author's earlier works are displayed in full vigour and a Peon Man — is a worthy account of activities in 
. . d ( ommendabie Cause, 
naee vivacity. In the conduct of every argument the same rich, 
| illustrative capacity plays the part of absorption and enchant- ING Ty 
| illustrative capacity [ i F ; : / 
ment. The stamp of Sir James Frazer's sterling genius : i IRV ING BABBIT I a 
gives distinction to every paragraph.” DEMOCRACY & LEADERSHIP. 15/- net. 
a S ? ROUSSEAU & ROMANTICISM. 20/- net. 
seen = Ba i ca J. A. Hutton, in the British Weekly: “ For myself, I should 
| say of ‘Rousseau and Romanticism” and “ Democracy and 
. + 71 a 1 x x Leadership” that no books comparable for knowledge and 
THE PLOL GH AND THE STARS passion and social gravity have been published ia ott day 
: P 3 <7 IrACLW am yst us. For ; thing lik them ave to go back as 
A Tragedy in Four Acts) By SEAN O’CASEY, snag Burke.” ee © them, we 3 lll 


Author of “ Two Plays: ‘Juno and the Paycock’ and 
‘The Shadow of a Gunman’” With portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Morning Post: “It may be said confidently that THREE KINGDOMS 





FICTION 









Ireland has produced no such dramatic talent since Synge, By STORM JAMISON. 2nd printing. 7/6 net. 
and that as a revealer of raw life Patrick McGill is not Times Literary Supplement: “It is all very subtle, as such 
greater.” things are in life, and Miss Storm Jameson weaves an intricate | 
< : pattern with uncommon skill and delicacy... .. his writer i 
| ** Mr. Scan O'Case y has just heen awarded the Haxthornden richly found in the stuff of hu pe ce nd her book, 
Literary Prize. : spacious and leisurely, has son ng of an older tradition 


about it, 





ii THE HOUSEMAID 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY [f) By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. | 7/6 net. 


Gerald Gould, in the Daily News: s Royde-Smi 


ce¢ vd 
econd 





Edited bv F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and Prof. novel is even more vital and original than her firs and that is ; 
KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D.. Vol. III. THE TEXT OF at ss ie cee ae ee oe . 


ACTS. By James Harpy Ropes. 30s. net. 
icsieeeeanannninnicnen NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7/6 net. 
tr oar . Observer: “ Mrs. Rickard is very clever at blending the mon 
E\ OLL TION strosity and the unreality of crime with the commotptacenc : 
7 P | = of the lives and characters of ordinary people. . . . Full of 
By J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S., Regius Professor of delightful and sensitive writing.” 
Zoology in the University of Glasgow. With 2 Plates 


— in Colour and 53 Illustrations in the text. 8vo. 12s. net. | = THE VAIN SERENADE 






























CONSTABLE 








so ees ' | British Medical Journal: “A book of this kind is badly || Observers Pe eee te a 
ike, needed, and Protessor Kerr has supplied the want in a ... This is competent story-telling by a novelist with a sense 
pee manner that leaves nothing to be desired.” of humour and of character.” 
~~ . A TRADER’S TALE 
niel, pene : ieee — By S. W. POWELL. 7/6 net. 
lly ; MONEY AND THE MONEY MARKET | Morning Post: “It is ¢ ypital fiction, — packed full of fact. 
ouy « 7 . . . » Debenham is a ‘ waster’ whose good fortune and ill Mr 
and : IN INDIA | Powell pictures briskly and graphically and with a remarkably 
feeeer . rich display of local character and colour.” 
By Prof. P. A. WADIA, M.A., and G. N. JOSHI, M.A., ™ } 
— authors of “ The Wealth of India.” S8vo. 21s. net. | IN A GERMAN PENSION. 
— The Economic Review: “Not only is sound scholarship | By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6/- net. 
and learning patent on every page and throughout every 
chapter > whole i narke ith a_ literary “ 
Mee cage ich ; : rode odd pe Rago snetiticenens ‘s | Send a Constable's 
) a ee oe & ite iast: : | postcard for Monthly List. 
} 
—: ee ccnuomacaiiete 
| .- 
} 
| 
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| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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AN ENCHANTING BOOK ABOUT ia 
HERBERT THIS ENCHANTING LAND GREEN 
JENKINS’ IS THE SUNDAY TIMES DESCRIPTION OF LABEL 


GREEN ELEANOR ELSNER’S BOOKs 


LABELS DELIGHTFUL BOOK ON PROVENCE INTEREST 


-_._! ROMANTIC FRANCE '/_ 


The author makes the fields and the hills, the very stones of the streets, speak of the history, poetry, and legends of that 
romantic country. The story of the Troubadours finds a place in it and their Courts of Love, the siege of Carcassonne, and that 
light of Chivalry—Roger de Trencavel, and the lovely Queen Jeanne keeps the reader enthralled. ‘To add to the charm of the 
work are many beautiful illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


OF GREAT -HISTORICAL INTEREST 
Marmaduke Lord Langdale and some events 
of his times (1598-1661) 


By CAPTAIN F. H. SUNDERLAND. Octavo. 15/- net. 


A biography of Marmaduke Lord Langdale (1598-1661), a gallant gentleman and brave soldier, inspired by the Royalist ideal 
Lord Langdale’s life. was’ so intricately’ woven with the fortunes of that tragic monarch, Charles I., that the work is, in effect ‘ 
history of the stirring reign of Charles I. the Civil War, and the Restoration. Lord Langdale threw himself heart and soul late 
the cause of the King. The bock contains many hitherto unpublished documents and portraits. 


THE FASCINATION OF ANGLING 


TIGHT LINES 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Sc., Author of * Dry Fly Fishing,” &c. 8vo. Illus. 10/6 net. 

There is some peculiar fascination in trout-fishing, some charm that holds the angler faithful to his chosen sport, no matter 
how thickly disappointments may crowd upon him. No sport knows greater enthusiasm. The author in “ ‘Light Lines” gives 
freely his wide experience. It is information that all fishermen enjoy and profit by. 


A STUDY IN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 


By A. S. NEILL, Author of **A Dominie’s Log.”” 5/- net. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 























Yorkshire Evening Post.—* It is one long indictment of our methods.” 
East Anglian Times The arguments are worthy of close examination.” 





Daily News.—" Is likely to receive bitter comment from parents.” 

NEW FICTION AT 7/6 net. 
THE HEART 
OF A GOOF 


é | 
a ANOTHER VOLUME 
. OF GOLFING STORIES BY 
Bot THE NATIONAL HUMORIST 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


GREEN INK SID PUDDIEFOOT 














By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Charing Cross By PATRICK MacGILL, Author of “Children of The 
Mystery.” Stories of mystery, adventure and love. Dead End.” 

} “A mastery of mystery tale technique.” Hlow a Cockney coster comes to rule a Kingdom. 

‘ ‘Tales with an effective tang. Morning Posts “AN vastly cutertaining story.’ F 

THE INEVITABLE CRIME HER DANCING PARTNER 

By PATRICK LEYTON, Author of “The Man Who By Mrs. PATRICK MacGILL, Author of “ Hidden Fires.” 
Knew.” — . : ’ : A charming romance. A realistic story of a dancer's life 
\n original murder mystery involving Pauline Stone and Truth: “ Good melodrama, at once exciting ‘and t ! 


Oliver Hale, a cracksman. A story that will hold the = Popular writer’s best vein. 
reader's attention throughout. THINE SHALL BE MINE 
DUNBARROW By FRANCES MOCATTA. 


By DOROTHEA BUSSELL. Deborah Shutock adopts her husband's illegitimate chi 
\ striking first novel of love and passion. , Marah, _ The tale of Marah’s strange and tragic destiny 
lian: “* The author reveals a marked ability.” makes a story of absorbing interest. <A fine first novel. 
“The characters are boldly and clearly drawn.” Westeri lau: * One of the outstanding fir nove ft yer. 
PETER INTERVENES PE 
By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “The Whiskered By FELIX RIESENBERG. 
Footman.” P.A.L. ‘Tangerman has an atnazing capacity for carrying 
A story-of humour and thrills woven round Peter Stixwould through remarkable business schemes. An amusing story of 
! Jenny Helston. American big business and love. 
* Many adventures . . .« much humour.” I : Inglian Daily Tim : “An amusing and \ 1 


A full list of Green Labels will be sent on application to 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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London: I’rinted by W. Sreaicut and Sons, 'L1p., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane E.C) 4, and Published by Tne Spectator, Lrp., at their Offices, No, 13 Yor 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. Saturday, April 17, 1926. 
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Like a graceful Yacht 
with a following wind 


the ‘CARTRIDGE’ Pen glides over the surface of 
your paper. 


ao 


TS supremacy as a writing-instrument—cn/ianced 
by a unique filling-method which means i 
messy fingers—is unchallengeable. 
The ‘CARTRIDGE’ Pen can be filled in an 
instant—without the use of an inkpot. You insert 
a sealed metal cartridge of ligiid ink, give it one 


turn—and the pen is ready to write 10,000 wo 
What a pen!—and what value. 
Test it at your stationer’s to-day—NOW ! 
Liquid Ink 


Cartridges 
2/6 per doz. 


CARTRIDGE PEN 


Wholesale from 


McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., 15 King Street, London, E.C. y 2 
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Well known on the links 








You can’t make a man’s shoe of doubtful material and 


questionable fit, and then put a kind of showiness on the 
top of it, like almonds on a cake. Style in a man’s shoe 


comes from within—out. 


The style of the shoe is the shoe itself, its strength, its 
flexibility, its comfort, its meekness coupled with a great 
masterfulness. They think of beauty last of all when they 
are making the Lotus shoes. It is perhaps for this reason 


that they never fail to achieve it. 


The Lotus Veldtschoen are illustrious on the golf course 
and would not be ashamed of themselves in the drawing 
room. They are an article in the creed of explorers, 
sportsmen, climbers and all open air men who don’t 


want to give another thought to their feet. 


LOT US 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’s: Shoes §5/-; Boots 63/- 
WOMEN’S: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57,6 





Lotus, LTD., STAFFORD & Northampton m AGENTS EVERYWHERZ 
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